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The Great St. Louls Fair, October 1—6. 


Put agriculture on a higher plane,”’ a 
alued correspondent says, would make a 
No. 1 motto for a farm paper. It is the 
RURAL WORLD'S motto. 

“Let the farmers exalt their own oc- 
cupation,” says Governor L. M. Shaw, of 
Iowa. “It is honorable. There is noth- 
ing dishonorable in hard work. There is 
no artistocracy except the aristocracy of 
industry.” 


SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


We commend Mr. C. A. Bird’s sugges- 
tions under the head, “‘Begin in Time,”’ to 
our readers. That contained in the head 
line alone would, if assented to and acted 
ipon by all who read the RURAL 
WORLD, be ample warrant for the 52 
years’ of existence of this paper. 

Then that scrap book suggestion; who 
does not see its value. Not only is the in- 
ormation thus collected together and, by 
classifying, made more available and val- 
lable, but by having the serap book in 
mind more careful reading will be done 

i the judgment will be brought into 
greater use in order that only good selec- 
tions for clippings shall be made. We are 
thoroughly convinced that, given two 
farmers on an equality in all respects 
save that one reads his farm paper “‘with 
a soft pencil in hand’’ and scrap book in 
mind, While the other does not, the former 
will be much the more successful as a 
farmer. 

And let us not forget Mr. Bird's closing 
admonition. We are proud of the fact that 
there is more of that spiritof mutual help- 
fulness among farmers than exists in 
other walks in life—more neighborliness. 
It is a good spirit to cultivate. Let us do 


A FATHER WANTS ADVICE. 


Referring to Mr. B. Hamlin’s communi- 
cation on this page, every true father is 
desirous of assisting his children to begin 
life with more of a start than he had 
himself, and to this end frequently makes 
great sacrifices. This ambition is laud- 
able and praiseworthy, but a boy who is 
carried by his parents too long is not al- 
ways the prosperous son. It is a very del- 
icate matter to advise even most intimate 
friends, where all the conditions are fully 
known as to the disposing of property and 
the incurring of debt to advance the in- 
terests of the boys; but to advise an en- 
tire stranger is even more difficult. 

The sacrificing of a farm home already 
established and nearly paid for just to 
secure more working capital for the boys 
places the responsibility many times all 
nthe father. And a boy will never make 
the prosperous business man unless he 
earns self-reliance and rustles for him- 
self. 

Then, too, while it betokens a good fa- 
ther to be solicitous for his son’s welfare, 
what of the mother? She has doné much 
for her boys; should she be asked to give 
ip her old home for a new one with the 
\dded burden of more debt? All these are 
phases of the problem tbat should be 

arefully considered before making 
hanges for what may seem promising, 
when a good thing is already in hand. 

But Mr. Hamlin would, we are sure, be 
srateful to RURAL WORLD readers for 
-uggestions. Many have doubtless been 
nfronted with similar problems and are 
a position to advise from experience. 
hat provision should farmer parents 
ike for the future of their children? 


TOO MUCH. 


That the farm is a big place is very evi- 
it when many things are demanding at- 
ention, and the fact is made plain that 
mething must be neglected. The secret 
many a farmer’s success lies in his 
‘ility to plan and outline just the amount 
farming that it is within his power to 
well, It is much easier to plan a large 
mount of work than to accomplish what 
= been planned. Many a young, ener- 
(ic farmer outlines for himself a year’s 
ork that will take three men to properly 
omplish. Barly and late hours are 
pt, much labor and time are spent “go- 
= over” the crops. Results are not sat- 
‘ctory, crops suffering for attention 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subseriber. Two NEW sub- 
Scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall De exvend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900. 








area, the many trees, or the acres and 
acres of berries, if confined to less acres 
or trees, would have paid. 

Nothing is so disheartening as to labor 
hard for days, with not even the satisfac- 
tion of having a neat, attractive farm, 
that at least affords a comfortable living. 
This phase of farm economics must have 
the most careful attention. To restrict 
one’s self is a difficult task for the aver- 
age farmer, for it does seem reasonable 
that if one acre will pay well, two acres 
ought to bring double the income. 

If the farm fs run down and is depre- 
ciating because the land is deteriorating 
and outbuildings are tumbled down and 
fences are all out of repair, and crops are 
not profitable; it might be a paying ques- 
tion to ask, Am I attempting too much for 
paying results? If business-like investi- 
gation shows that less farming would be 
More profitable have the force of charac- 
ter and the nerve to attempt less. Some 
neighbor may smile at small farming and 
talk knowingly about one-horse farmers, 
but when your farm shows the results of 
less attempted and more done; and you 
yourself don’t go rushing aiong to make 
a living, but have time for a leisure drive 
with your wife and children and get some 
comfort out of life, the smile will not be 
one of ridicule, but of cc dation 
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a prominent cattle raising county, is cred- 
ited by the Labor Bureau with having 
shipped last year 13,840 head of cattle, 
Atchison county has to her credit 23,575 
head of cattle shipped—nearly 20,000 more 
than Audrain. How is this difference ac- 
counted for? Any one who is at all famil- 
jar with the agriculture of the state 
knows Atchison county feeds every year 
a large number of cattle that are shipped 
in from other counties and other states, 
fed a few months and then shipped out 
again. They are not produced in the 
county, are not taxed in the county, and 
even the corn that they eat may, to some 
extent, be shipped in. Yet the county gets 
eredit for having shipped a much larger 
number of cattle than do other counties 
that actually produce more head. 

Again, if one who has a knowledge of 
how the business of marketing poultry is 
now conducted in this state will examine 
the poultry figures by counties as present- 
ed on this map, he will readily understand 
that the very loud cackling which Mrs. 
Chickabiddy set up in the Labor Commis- 
sioner’s office a few months ago when 
these figures first came out and which is 
still echoing through the press of the state 
and country, is quite a bit louder than 
there is any warrant’ for. It is well 
known that a large proportion of the poul- 
try and egg shipments are picked up at 
local points and shipped to centers like 
Clinton, Sedalia, Carrollton, Chillicothe 
and Mexico, and frofm there shipped in 
car load lots to consuming markets. The 
result is that the poultry and egg ship- 
ment figures are, to a large extent, dupli- 
cated and are ,therefére, misleading. They 
have apparently misled the Labor Com- 
missioner himself, for, as intimated, he 
has cackled a good deal through the press 
over the performances of the Missouri 
hen as shown by his surplus shipment fig- 
ures, which aggregate $12,091,648.54, sur- 
passing in value, it is claimed, that of all 
the horses, mules, sheep, oats, rye, grass 
seed, cane seed, castor beans, cotton, cot- 
ton seed, hay and straw shipped last year 
by $50,000, 

We, repeat, if the state is to gather and 
publish such st@tistics, provision ought to 
be made for getting those that are ac- 
curate, and to that end the work should 
be in the hands of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which may be expected to properly in- 
terpret conditions and facts, without 
which interpretation figures are often at 
least misleading. 

STUDYING AGRICULTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I consider the 
subject of agriculture of more material 
importance to the entire’ human family 
than any other. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that all human life de- 
pends upon the products of the soil, it 
becomes a subject of great magnitude. 
How important, then, that every possible 
means should be used to promote and ad- 
vance such an important subject. We 
should have the highest standard text 
books on the subject, and they should be 
used in all our public schools, so that the 
rising generation would know the differ- 
ence between a corn and a wheat field. 
Our fine colleges are to-day sending out 
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There are various ways in which the area 
cultivated may be restricted to the mini- 
mum for best results, and the individual 
farmer must adjust these to suit his own 
environment and conditions. This is a 
question worthy of much thought and 
careful consideration during the coming 
months of fall and winter, in preparation 
for the twentieth century’s first crop sea- 
son. 


LABOR BUREAU'S SURPLUS 
SHIPMENT MAP. 


The RURAL WORLD acknowledges re- 
ceipt of State Labor Commissioner Thom- 
as P. Rixey's official map of Missouri, 
showing surplus commodities shipped 
from each county during 1899, together 
with other information of value. We have 
already commented on the data given on 
this map, basing our remarks on advance 
statements sent out from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and pointing out what 
appears to us to be grave inaccuracies. 
We are free to admit that probably the 
statistics of farm products are as accu- 
rate and complete as the facilities at the 
command of the Labor Bureau would ad- 
mit of getting. But we claim, and for 
years have urged, that the state legis- 
lature should make special provision for 
the gathering of accurate and comprehen- 
sive agricultural statistics, and we de- 
cidedly question the wisdom of gathering 
and publishing statistics that are incom- 
plete, glaringly inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. To show that the statistics pub- 
lished by the Labor Bureau on this offi- 
cial map ave incomplete it is only neces- 
sary to state that while the map shows 
only 642,757 gallons of milk to have been 
shipped by rail during the year 189, four 
railroads actually breught into St. Louis 
from Missouri points during the year 
1,699,876 gallons of milk, or 1,067,117 gallons 
more than the whole state is given credit 
for, and still shipments to Kansas City 
and all other points in the state unac- 
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oy, and the young man b s dis- 
raged. He reasons that he has worked 
‘rd and therefore he ought to prosper, 
is young man has to learn that work 
be telling must be Intelligently done. 
fact, much hard work on many a farm 
‘ complete loss, b it was directed 
er too large an area. The same time 





ted for. 

A further proof of the imaccuracy, or 
rather misleading, character, of these sta- 
tistics is in the figures showing shipments 
of cattle. Take two counties, for ilustra- 
tion, Atchison and Audrain, which the 


State Auditor's report shows have about 
the same number of cattle assessed for 


gr armed and equipped with high- 
grade diplomas, who positively cannot dis- 
tinguish the different cereals, This is a 
stigma on our boasted civilization. 

When examined through a microscope 
there is nothing on earth, in my judgment, 
that can interest man like the subject of 
God's works, which 1s termed nature. 
Science, phy, chemistry, electric- 
ity, anatomy and physiology and all 
kindred subjects are right and proper, but 
they all sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with that subject on which all 
human life depends. How important, then, 
that such a subject should rank first in all 
our public schools. 

There is another point on this subject 
which I wish to impress upon the minds 
of those who are engaged in this pursuit. 
All the professions, corporations and bust- 
ness concerns have their publications, 
such as the bankers’ and insurance jour- 
nals, lawyers’ and doctors’ magazines, 
ete. The various political parties, too, 
have their respective publications, and 
likewise the various religious denomina- 
tions, all have their periodicals; also the 
various fraternal orders, all of which are 
well patronized. There are also many 
agricultural publications, but when we 
take into consideration the vast magnitude 
of the interest they represent they do not 

e in ber to other publications 
of minor importance; neither are they 
patronized as they should be, nor as others 
of much less importance are. In my 
travels over the country I find many 
farmers taking no papers and without any 
means of information whatever, just mov- 
ing along and eking out a miserable ex- 
istence. Had these men, while yet young, 
received instruction in agriculture in the 
public schools, all would be different, and 
they would not thus be living in ignor- 
ance. 

The RURAL WORLD ought to be in the 
household of each and every farmer and 
horticulturist in the United States. If 
this were so, and the exchange of ideas 
and experiences along agricultural lines, as 
published in its columns, carefully read, 
there would be a great change wrought 
in this country in a very short space of 
time. Yes, spread the light; agriculture 
should not linger in the rear, but be in ad- 
vance of all other interests. 

J. ¥. POWELL. 
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nd effort spent in “going over” the large 


taxes, yet while Audrain county, which ts 
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WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A good way 
to compel flowers to retain their color is 
to dry them in the dark. Don’t let them 
see the light until they are thoroughly 
dried. 

THE GALVESTON STORM. — The 
weather man in Des Moines told me last 
week as I passed through the capital, that 
he knew the Galveston storm was coming 
while it was yet beyon@ San Domingo. He 
further said that the norma! path of such 
storms would have tak®én it up the Atlan- 
tie coast. But by somé@ unknown cause it 
was deflected up the Gulf to Galveston. It 
was passing through my P. O. town on 
Tuesday, Sept. 11. It was a heavy wind 
and was followed by @ rain at night. On 
that day it went down the lakes, and on 
Wednesday, while we Were talking, it was 
east of Boston. “Such knowledge,” at 
present, “is too high for me." But it is a 
delightful hour that ome can spend with 
men or women who d@ know. 

MISS MURTFELDT’S BOOK.—This 
leads me to remark that Miss Mary E. 
Murtfeldt sent me a work on entomology. 
To say that I am delighted with it is faint 
praise. To use a né@Wspaper phrase, it 
filled with me a long-felt want. I do wish 
I knew half as much About insects as she 


does. I have read two or three times 
Wallace's “Malay Ar¢hipelago”’ and also 
Bates’ “Eleven Yearg on the Amazon,” 


and while they both talk a good deal 
about insects they arefar from being sat- 
isfactory to the inquiting mind. 

Now, I know nothing about the life his- 
tory of the Devil's dirning needle. If I 
have looked at it onc, and also handled 
it, I have a hundred times. And I know 
now about as much ag I did in the begin- 
ning. I grope and ‘hel after’’ the good 
Lord's wonders abou| me; often do I 
stumble and reach fauty conclusions, and 
no eye to pity or handheld out to assist. 

I want it distinctly understood, however, 
that if the good Lord @pares my life I'll 
know what is in my hdy correspondent’s 
book. Of that you may rest assured. 
PUMPKINS are ny ripe. I found 
pumpkin-pie on the table at supper. This 
pie is American. In ny judgment it is, 
when well made, the bet in the world. 
MELONS—iIn additionto this blessing we 
have partaken, of our ovyn raising, the best 
melons I have tasted this year; melons 
sweet as Eden's appl« or those which 
Herakles gathered in the garden of the 
Hesperides, or even those by 
means Meilanion won Aalanta. I am not 
trying in this to show >ff ‘‘a little learn- 
ing,”’ but merely strivirg to render a just 
meed of praise to our lowa watermelons 

PEACHES.—This season we have had 
peaches raised about The Bakhara 
varieties are just splenil4. To enjoy one 
right from your own tre adds a joyous 
flavor. They are not picked while not yet 
ripe, and therefore bitte. No, sir, they 
are genuinely ripe and ve in them the 
sweetness of sun and mower. And for 
these peaches I am propundly thankful. 

TIMOTHY SEED is $55 a bushel. The 
cheap prices of late ars discouraged 
farmers and there was »t so much cut as 
usual by quite a little. 

CLOVER is about all}ut and is rotting 
in the field preparator{ to being hulled. 
This seems to be an ac¢eptable method of 
treating clover cut foi seed. This is a 
great country for clovr. In spring and 
fall the air is redolent ‘ith its sweet aro- 
ma. Enjoying this as lode to my charge 
a few days ago remided me of the 
charming lines in Chauer about spring: 


whose 


is 


“Whan that Sprille wh his schowres 
swoote 

The drouth of Marche «th perced to the 
roote 


And bathed every veyr in swich liquor 
Of which vertue engenced is the flour— 


Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 
breeth,” 
and so forth, and so onid libitum. I can- 


not say that I wish fornuch better poet- 
ry than this poet's, bul do wish he had 
been a little more partular in his spell- 
ing. I do not admire iat. Look at the 
quotation, there you shi! find three ways 
of spelling “sweet,” ar neither one cor- 
rect, i. e., “swoote, swit and swete.”” The 
English language was «ry accommodat- 
ing in those days. Artaus Ward and the 


other bad spellers coul have gottin sev- 
arel poyntes in thire pelline from old 
Chaucer. 


PREPARE FOR WI iR.—Now is the 
time to bring in the ht<e plants and to 
dig potatoes. I have hi my chrysanthe- 
mums in pots several! dj - There is hard- 
ly a prettier plant thar large flowering, 
wild, purple aster. Bul: make it splen- 
did commence pinchinj:f the terminal 
buds early so as to mie it branch low. 
Keep at it during the #50" and the first 
of August quit, and m word for it, you 
will have a wild planwhich will be a 
wonder to you and to}thers. I have a 
Black-eyed Susan wh) | treated the 
same way, and it is tp ‘eet across the 
top and full of flowers. 

A great deal of fall pvins is done and 
the bright plowshares going all the 
week. Fall plowing is) best for corn. 
This I know. Much | ‘is going into 
shock, cut mainly by )achinery. How- 
ever, some are using # ©orn knife and 
get five cents a shoc] This week will 
find this chore done. 

Quite a good deal of chum was sown 
this season for fodder. | i: s00d feed and 
is growing in favor, gecially with the 
creamerymen. k. BR. HEATON. 

Towa. 





PRACTICAL FARM PAPER.—70. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sept. 19, 4 p. 
m., and we have just finished housing our 
tobacco crop. It is rather a rough crop, 
as is most of the tobacco all over the dis- 
trict. 

CUTTING CORN.—We now go into the 
corn fodder, as we have ten acres to cut 
yet; we cut the Klondike two weeks ago, 
six acres of it, and we will leave six or 
seven acres uncut. We cut 6x24 rows, 
shocking as much as possible inside the 
shock row and tie the shocks as soon as 
done, using rope and ring to draw the tops 
of shocks close. 

Our corn is all good excepting three 
acres that we planted on plowed-under 
wheat and which had wheat on three sides 
and oats on the other. It was badly in- 
fested with chinch bugs, while we saw 
few bugs on any other part of the farm. 
I fear an outbreak next year 

GOOD YEAR FOR WEEDS.—This has 
been a good year for weeds, and while we 
have kept all our crops but a little early 
corn and potatoes clean, we have an im- 
mense crop on the fallow fields; most of it 
is ragweed and steelweed, with some un- 
der-growth of wild grasses. As soon as 
the corn is in the shock we will mow the 
weed growth where there is no clover or 
grass, some of this will be allowed to rot 
where it falls; and some, especially that 
alongside the wheat and outfield for next 
year will be raked up and burned and rye 
sown on it. The rye will be disked in and 
some timothy seed sown; then we will sow 
the usual amount of clover seed in the 
spring. If the rye makes a good growth 
it will be cut; if not, it will be allowed to 
go down. If it were not for furnishing a 
winter harbor for chinch bugs, I would 
not cut and burn the weeds, but as it 
I think it best to burn all trash 
wheat fields this year. 

POTATOES.—Our potatoes made a good 
crop; we only raise Karly Rose and Ohio, 
and none for market. The rate of yield 
this year was about 125 bushels per acre. 
When we made potatoes a market crop 
we once had 625 bushels of Barly Rose and 
Hebron on scant threeatcres: frmenttoned 
once before in the RURAL. WORLD that 
potatoes and oats seemed to flourish to- 
gether; we had a good crop of oats this 
year and have 100 dozen large sheaves put 
up for spring plowing. 

SORGHUM.—The only failure in crop we 
had was in our sorghum for syrup. The 
seed failed to come up and we will have to 
buy our syrup. For some time we have 
been feeding sorghum to all our stock. 
This was drilled in 22-inch rows and 
stands—or rather lies—very thickly all 
over the ground. It is relished by every- 
thing from the hens to the work team, 
Some have great fear of its being poison- 
ous, as it certainly has killed some stock 
in western states, but we see no bad re- 
sults after three weeks’ feeding. We cut 
it with briar scythe late in the afternoon 
and feed it at night; there is seldom a 
trace of it left in the morning. The cows 
are increasing in their milk and the 
horses never seemed stronger or more 
lively. We will always plant some sorg- 
hum for green feed, as our pastures gen- 
erally fail badly during dry September. 

THE HESSIAN FLY.—Farmers gener- 
ally are heeding the injunction of the en- 
tomologists; they are waiting until later 
before seeding wheat. This is the only 
safe plan if we hope to escape the fly. 
Heavy, dashing rains of several days’ du- 
ration would be of great benefit to wheat 
growers over the fly-infested districts, 
and if this rain should be followed by 
sharp frosts it would then be safe to seed 
at any time; if we do not get the rain or 
the frosts we must wait until at least Oct, 
10. In the meantime let us go on with 
drag, harrow and roller and get the land 
in the best possible condition, it will pay 
c. D. LYON. 


is 


about 


you and pay you well. 
Ohio. 


CULPEPER CO., VA., HISTORY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After reading 
an article designated ‘‘an interesting bit 
of history” in your most excellent paper, 
which I have had the pleasure of reading, 
and being reminded that the wife of the 
Governor of your state as well as many of 
your citizens are from old Culpeper, I con- 
cluded to send you a few jottings from a 


most enjoyable day’s ride in the old 
county. 
The gentleman whose boyhood was 


spent In Virginia should have been with 
me recently when I left the old town of 
Jeffersonton, where the night was spent 
under the hospitable roof of one of its 
most enterprising citizens, and traveled 
with a gentleman of some 78 summers, 
but who is still hale and hearty, over the 
roads of his youth. My attention was 
called to the many hillsides now covered 
with waving grass, or good crops of corn, 
which 60 years ago were barren galls. 

We passed what was once the thriving 
village of Springfield, with its blacksmith 
shop, its carpenter shop, its hatter shop 
and tannery, now all gone and the lands 
surrounding it converted into highly cul- 
tivated fields. The famous Hurt place 
was visited, once a princely estate, now 
cut up into several small farms, but all 
showing indications of skillful cultivation. 
After crossing Hazel River the splendid 
estate once owned by Hamilton Coons 
was seen on our right, now owned by 
his descendants. Next on the left was the 
famous Liberty Hall, the ancestral home 
of the Green family, for many years oc- 
cupied by General Moses Green. The 
Glebe came next, the land which was the 





JUDGE JOHN G. SENIOR, a picture of 
whose farm residence we present this 
week, is a living example of what enter- 
prise, honesty, frugality and temperance 
can accomplish. 

Born and reared on a Johnson County, 
Missouri, farm, he had just reached his 
majority when he gave four years to the 
“Lost Cause,’ returning home in 1866 
to take up the simple life of a farmer and 
stock man. , Beginning life anew with 80 
acres of land and an indebtedness of $300, 
he now owns, clear of incumbrances, near- 





JUDGE JOHN G. SENIOR’S Residence Near La Monte, 
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reem 


Pettis Co., Mo. 


ly 900 acres of good farm land in a high 
state of cultivation, and finely improved 
and well stocked with hogs and cattle. 

Judge Senior's home is most favorably 
located in one of the most fertile districts 
of Northwest Pettis County. 

February, 1869, he married Josephine 
Honey. He has a bright, happy family, is 
giving his sons .and daughters the ad- 
vantage of the best schools in the state, 
and everything points to their being a 
blessing to his old age. 

Judge Senior has been a member of the 
Pettis County Court for two years. 








home of the rector of the old Colonial 
Church, which still stands on the banks of 
Hazel River, and is known as Little Fork 
Church, A succession of beautifully culti- 
vated farms were passed_in rapid succes- 
sion, all indicating intelligence, enterprise 
and more than ordinary for it 
must be recollected that some 38 years ago 
the of the rattle of 
musketry were heard the plains of 
particularly in the _ region 
around Brandy Station, where the bloody 


success, 


roar cannon and 
over 


Culpeper, 


cavalry fight of Fleetwood occurred. 
All this eountry.is composed of a deep 
red soil resulting from the decomposition 
of the old metamorphic rock, containing 
hornblende and epidote, whence comes its 


change in the soil occurs, the old crystal- 
line rock with its red soil giving place to 
the comparatively Jura-Triassic 
shales and slates, which produce a white 
clay soil admirably adapted to the grains 
and grasses, but which requires much at- 
tention when planted in corn. 

The first stop was the famousBarry Hill 

Farm, the ancient home of the Thom fam- 
ily, now by three Kentuckians, 
one at least of whom was induced to go 
there on account of the wonderful cura- 
tive properties of the alkaline spring, the 
waters from which are being sent to dist- 
ant parts of the land, The residence 
stands upon an elevation which was evi- 
dently an island in the old Jurassic sea, 
as indicated by the intensely red soil 
which characterizes the old rock. Within 
sight are two other celebrated old-time 
plantations, Milton, the home of the Fitz- 
hughs and the Grange, which again is a 
reminder that the Church of England 
once held sway over this interesting old 
county, Handsome residences, cultivated 
fields and educated farmers were found 
on every portion of this ride of some twen- 
ty miles, which continued past Stevens- 
burg, near by Germanna, the site of the 
enchanted Castle, erected by Governor 
Spottswood, the Tubal-Cain of the West- 
ern World, from whose furnace at the 
mouth of the Rapid Anne River the first 
ton of pig iron in America was made. 
Salubria, the home of the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
son, who married the widow of Spotts- 
wood, was next passed. The building is 
still in an admirable state of preserva- 
tion. The banks of the Rapid Anne were 
then approached, where are found farms, 
that, though they have been cultivated 
for 170 years, are still models of what in- 
telligence and skill will do towards pre- 
serving the fertility of the soil. Four 
farms were passed in immediate succes- 
sion, the owners of which have each 
passed his eightieth year, and all of whom 
are hale and hearty and capable of at- 
tending to all the duties incumbent upon 
the owners of a 400-acre farm. 
The night was spent at Raccoon Ford, 
famous in history, under the roof of a 
gentleman who has five sons, one of 
whom had just taken the Masters Degree 
at the University of Virginia, in addition 
to being president of the Athletic Club 
and captain of the football team. You 
ean thus see that there’s life in the old 
land yet. 


recent 


owned 


MALCOLM HART CRUMP. 


Sowling Green, Ky. 





NOTES FROM MONITEAU CO., MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: An article in 
your valuable paper of August 29 was so 
appealing that I am constrained to write 
a few lines from these parts. 

It is more satisfactory for me to read 
the RURAL WORLD than any of the pa- 
pers I take. I guess it is because I am 
strictly a farmer and take more delight 
in that than anything else. I find there is 
room for improvement all along the line. 
I am sure I am learning all the time, and 


great vitality, and its capacity for re- 
taining whatever form of fertilizer it 
chances to receive. After passing the 
Southern Railway at Brandy, an entire 





a great deal of it comes from reading 
the RURAL WORLD, which I have been 
doing for ten years, 

I write now get information. The 
subject in my mind ts this: I am living 
on the prairie on 160 acres of land, well 
improved with everything convenient. I 
have three boys large enough to do men's 
work, or at least two of them are, and I 
think I need more land for them to 
work I also think that I could make 
more money if I had a farm in the bot- 
tom or in the timber, where I could raise 
wheat_and clover, as neither wheat. nor 
clover do well on the prairie where | 
live. It seems to me then there would 
be more strings to pull and a chance for 
more money. 


to 


I have a chance to exchange my farm 
for a larger one, but I would have to 
encumber it if I made the exchange, or in 
other words, I would have to shoulder 
quite a debt, and that is the point I want 
information on; would it be wise to do 
that and try to get homes for the boys, 
or remain where I am and let the boys 
scatter out as they become of age? The 
home I have is good enough for me, but 
what will I do with the boys? I haven't 
sent them to school or college, nor do I 
feel able to do so, as I am in debt a few 
hundred dollars on my place, and I don’t 
think that I would be able to educate all 
of them, and I want to use no partiality 
with my children, 

I would not have written this, but per- 
haps there are others in the same fix and 
maybe we can help one another. 





B. HAMLIN. 
BEGIN IN TIME. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: “Sorghum 
Corner’s” article on burning bagasse is a 


little late for this season, as well as sev- 
eral other articles of great value that 
have appeared in the RURAL WORLD 
this season. Two or three of them would 
have been of much benefit to me had they 
been printed a week or two sooner. It is 
such a help to have the experience of 
others to ald us in our work. It is costly 
and aggravating to make mistakes and 
have to wait a year to correct them. 

I know we do not often think of writing 
about things until the time for work is at 
hand; but it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for all if we could or would anticipate 
things and begin ahead of time—take time 
by the forelock. 

When in the mercantile business I al- 
ways began buying holiday goods in July, 
and the jobber had bought in January. 
We ought to remember that it takes 
time for our article to reach the printer, 
and often, on account of other more im- 
portant matters to be printed, it may be 
delayed a week or two when it will be al- 
most too late to do anyone any good this 
year, and will be forgotten before the next 
season comes around, unless people who 
would be benefited read the RURAL 
WORLD, and all other good papers, as I 
do—with a soft lead pencil in the hand 
and then mark such item as will be use- 
ful, and then on rainy days, or while 
resting at noon, clip them out, classify 
and then mark such items as will be use- 
not take ten times the cost of my two 
years’ subscription to the RURAL 
WORLD for my scrap book now. 

About all we are here for is to help one 
another. So let us begin in time and help 
each other all we can while we can. 


Cc. A. BIRD. 


Vernon Co., Mo. 


FENCING OUT A HOG.—Under name 
of “Arapaho,”’ one of your correspond- 
ents from Kansas in the RURAL WORLD 
of September 12, states that he has a plan 
whereby a cow will go through a place in 
a fence where a hog cannot follow. I 
would very much like to know the plan. 

EDWIN E. CREBS. 








Wayne Co., Il. 
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She Dairy. 


OFFICHD MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TPON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 














DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 








Missouri Dairy Association Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 18-20, 1900 
THE MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION 


Kansas City Dec. 18-20, 
1990. 


Will Be Held in 


The executive committee of the Missouri 
a meeting in 


State Dairy Association held 
St. Louis Sept. 15 and selected Kansas 
City as the place for the next meeting of 


date of which will be 
President Norman J. 


the Association, the 
December 18-20, 1900. 


Colman, Vice Presidents H. C. Goodrich 
and J ‘n Patterson, Treasurer J. L. Er- 
win and Secretary Levi Chubbuck com- 


prised the members of the committee who 


were present. 


A delegation of Kansas City business 
men comprising H. H. Allen, Secretary 
Kansas City Convention Bureau; A. Ww. 


Bear and J. E. Brady, members Kansas 
City Produce Exchange, appeared before 
the committee; also M. P. Drummond, 
editor “‘Marion County Herald;” Mrs. 
Drummond and Mr. Lane of Palmyra, Mo. 
Other aspirants for the convention had 
withdrawn from the contest, leaving only 
Kansas City and Palmyra in the field, and 
Kansas City won. 

Messrs. Drummond 
strong pleas for Palmyra as the place for 
the meeting. Had Palmyra been selected 
we are convinced by the interest that her 
people have shown and the pledges of as- 
sistance given, that the convention would 
have been the best yet held by the Mis- 
souri Dairy Association. And while the 
convention would have undoubtedly been 
very helpful to her young and growing 
dairy industry and that of Eastern Mis- 
souri. we trust the dairymen in that part 
of the state will not slacken in their ef- 
forts to and get in line for a 
later convention. 

Kansas City promises that nothing will 
be left undone to make the coming con- 
vention a grand success, and a most prof- 
itable and enjoyable time be had. The 
Brady-Meriden Creamery Co., which is op- 
erating one of the largest creameries in 
the world, will see to it that its thousands 
of patrons are interested in the conven- 
tion and urged to attend. This will alone 
insure a large attendance, which will be 
greatly added to by patrons of other 
creameries and factories and pri- 
vate dairymen throughout the state. 

A good program of papers and addresses 


made 


Lane 


and 


succeed 


cheese 


which will be thoroughly instructive will 
be arranged. On this will be some of the 
best dairy experts in the country. There 


will be extensive exhibits of dairy machin- 
of butter and 
and other 


ery and appliances, also 
cheese for which liberal cash 


special premiums will be given. 


The convention is now three months 
away. We trust dairymen and all inter- 
ested in the dairy industry of Missouri 


will begin planning at once to attend. Let 
us make this, the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Dairy Association, 
such a rousing success in respect to at- 
tendance, extent and quality of exhibits 
of dairy products and intelligent enthusi- 
asm that Missouri will, as a result, re- 
ceive the recognition that is her due as a 
dairy state. Communications respecting 
the convention should be 
Levi Chubtuck, Secretary, 
Building, S*. Louis, Mo. 


addressed to 
1214 Chemical 





THE GREAT ST. LOUI IS FAIR 


Will be in progress next week, beginning 
Monday, Oct. 1, and continuing six days. 
The Dairy Department will, we assume, 
be of special interest to readers of this 
page. We are glad to say that at this 
writing Dairy Hall promises to be run- 
ning over full of interesting exhibits and 
features. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
of St. Louis will exhibit a complete cream- 
ery outfit arranged and equipped to show 
the machinery in operation. Milk will be 
skimmed with a power separator, testing 
of milk will be illustrated with the Bab- 


cock tester and a combined churn and 
butter-worker will be operated. 
H. McK. Willson & Co., of St. Louis, 


will also show a full line of creamery and 


dairy supplies, including separators, test- 
ers, churns and other up-to-date dairy 
supplies: A special attraction in this 


firm’s exhibit will be the Sharples Butter- 
cup hand cream separator. This is a ma- 
chine so small that it can be picked up 
with one hand. Its bowl is less in diam- 
eter than is a man’s watch, yet separates 
cream from milk as perfectly as do the 
large power separators. 

Anyone wanting to see the best cream 
separators on the market, both power and 
hand machines, can do so in Dairy Hall at 
the St. Louis Fair. Among the machines 
that will be shown will be the DeLaval, 
Sharples and United States. 

The refrigerating machine in operation 
will be a very attractive feature. By 
means of this the glass front butter room 
will be cooled. This machine will be on 
the opposite side of the Hall from the 
butter room, being connected with the 
latter by pipes through which the refrig- 
erating material passes from machine to 
room, and which, when the machine is 


“A Good Name 
At Home 


Is Tower of Strength 
“Abroad,” This truth has been 
perfectly verified by the his- 
tory of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
ahich effected its first cures in Lowell, 
Mass., where it is made and where it still 
has a larger sale than all other blood 
purifiers. Its fame and cures and sales 
have spread abroad all over the world, 
and it is universally recognized as the best 


blood medicine money can bay. 
’ 








Never Disappoints 


“Hlona” 's Pills cure liver ills; the non- irritating and 
“only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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coated with frost. 
tter-maker of the 
s of 


To 
present 


y can, by mean a machine operated 
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said that his checks for the months of 
May and June amounted to $202.08. Such a 
revenue as that coming in from the farm 


t 1 steam or gasoline engine, produce at | is one of the features that makes farming 
vill a freezing temperature in the hottest | pay and the creamery has been one of the 
|} weather in his butter room, and thus be | greatest benefits to the farmer that has 
len irely independent of natural ice, can | ever been instituted in South Dakota. Not 
| not fail to be of great interest. |all have gone into it, for they could not 
rt Butter-Making contest, which will | see the benefits of it until some of their 
}take place on Thursday, Oct. 4, will at-| neighbors had tried the experiment and 
lt t crowds of interested spectators anx- | found that there was a big profit in the 
ious to see how people who consider them- | creamery for the patron 
|selves good butter-makers go about the i EE 
work. The contestants are provided with THE DAIRY INDUSTR 


thermometer and 
appliances, and a quan- 
cream ready for churning. At a 
time they all begin operations. They 
take the cream and determining its 
temperature, and if too warm or too cold 
for best results in churning, the contestant 
must proceed to bring his or her batch of 
such a temperature as in his 
judgment is for best results. This 
done by dipping the pail contain- 
ing the cream in ice or hot water, as the 
may be. And so the contest proceeds 
until butter salted and worked is ready to 
submit to the judges. The premium 
on rapidity 
and quality 


a churn, butter-worker, 
other necessary 
tity of 
given 
must 


cream to 
best 
will be 


case 


and neat- 
of butter 


awards are based 


ness of operations, 
produced. 

The exhibits of 
be by no means the 
ure in Dairy Hall, for in the glass-front 
butter room and on tables will be shown 
of the best skill in these 
In addition to the liberal 
cash premiums given by the St. 
Fair Association for butter and 
the Wells-Richardson Butter Color Co. 


butter and cheese will 


least interesting feat- 


the preduct lines 
in the country. 
Louis 


cheese, 


cash to the one getting the next highest 





Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


At the 





The Dairy Associations are putting 
forth a effort to be represented 
at the Exposition by their best animals, 
and individual! exhibitors are preparing to 
come in considerable numbers with speci- 
dairy stock. The dis- 
plays of dairy breeds will include Jersey, 
Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss, Red Polled, French Canadian and 
Putch Belted cattle. Liberal prizes are 
to be awarded by the Exposition for the 
best animals of the several breeds. These 
attractive purses are certain to bring out 
a fine selection of animals. 

DAIRY INTERESTS.—So important 
are the dairy interests of the Americas 
that a large building will be devoted ex- 
clusively to them at Buffalo. The build- 
ing will be equipped with a complete re- 
frigerating outfit so that fresh exhibits 
may be shown throughout the continu- 
ance of the Exposition. The many ins and 
outs of dairy management will be illus- 
trated by means of models of stable ap- 


special 


mens of very fine 


will give a solid gold medal to the butter- | purtenances, ties, water buckets, man- 
maker whose butter, colored with W. R. | gers and appliances of all kinds. Partic- 
color, gets the highest score, and $10 in| ular attention will be given to the proper 


manipulation of dairy products. In this 


score. connection will be shown all sorts of 
Se churns, separators, vats, bottles, butter 

MISS MARY ANDERSON’S SUGGES-/ workers, cans, creamers, apparatus for 
TIONS. sterilizing and pasteurizing and vessels 

for setting and shipping milk. Exhibits 


Learn to Know Good Butter—Dairy Uten- 
sils—An Opportunity. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The butter 
made in the farm home gets cutting crit- 
icism from the dairy experts and _ the 
creamerymen. As to the justice of the 
criticism, I regret to say we farm women 
must humbly bow. 


strong, but will stand up, we pronounce | agement. 
it good. That used to be just the amount 
and full stock of my dairy lore. I had 


never been taught differently. But I also 
sential in making good butter, as well as 
knowing the 
Having no separator, shotgun cans are 
used fer setting the milk; and as soon as 
possible after beginning to use them suf- 
ficient were ordered to always have one 
thoroughly cleaned 
that no sour cans are 


set empty and 
sunned to be 


A good barrel churn was purchased, 


sure 
used, 


thermometer. The thermometer has been 
such a time and temper saver that I sim- 
ply would not churn week after week with- 
out one. As I now feel, 
making, if no thermometer were possible. 
I also provided a set of cloths that are 
used for cleaning the churn, butter- 
print, etc. They are religiously 
cleaned and kept for dairy work. The 
dish cloth should never be used to clean 
dairy utensils. 

In these days of creameries where the 
milk there is often a dearth of 
butter for local consumption; and if an 
enterprising farm woman wants a line of 
work that will bring more than pin money, 
let her know good butter, then let her 
study the rules for making it, and pro- 
the proper paraphernalia for dairy 
use. These latter will greatly reduce the 
labor and will also aid in making a better 


only 
worker, 


is sold, 


vide 











plant is a new one 
power is concerned, is 
of a very few in operation, and is by 
many considered as an experiment. The 
power for running the machinery of the 
factory, including the refrigerating ma- 
chine, is furnished by a gasoline engine. 
I find in this plant some features to be 
commended, but at the same time there 
are some serious faults. One point in 
favor of a gasoline power is economy of 
space. Another is cleanliness; but when 
it comes to expense the butter-maker, 
who has had experience in the use of both 
steam and gasoline, informs me that 
steam power is the cheaper and that he 
prefers it to gasoline. 

The refrigerating plant seems to me to 
be a failure and is responsible for at least 
of the excess of cost in running the 
I am told it takes consider- 


remember that this 
and, so far as the 


one 


some 
machinery. 
able power to run the refrigerating plant, 
and in this factory, at least, the cooling 
process is too slow to reduce the cream to 
the proper temperature by the time the 
skimming is and this makes it 
necessary to run the engine for consider- 
able time after the skimming is done in 
order to cool the cream. 

This creamery is intended to be a cen- 
tral station with outlying skimming sta- 
tions—they have one already and expect 
to have more—from which the cream will 
be sent to this central plant to be churn- 
ed. Now, the question arises how can this 
cream be cooled as it must be immediately 
on arrival at the factory? If ice must be 
depended on for part of the work it 
seems to me it would be better to depend 
on it entirely. Possibly these objections 
that I find in this plant may be overcome 
in time, but until they are I would prefer 
and advise the use of steam power. More 


done, 


especially in small plants. It may be 

prudent to run the machinery with gaso- 

line, but depend on ice for cooling cream 

in storage room, as it looks to me as 

though the refrigerating machine in this 

plant is a failure. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kan. 





MAKES A BUSINESS OF DAIRYING. 





Just what the creamery is to the man 
who goes at it in a business-like way witn 
the idea of making some money out of it 
is demonstrated by George Watson, who 
lives on a farm in Prosper township, says 
a Mitchell, 
cago Produce.” 
regular patron of the creamery for some 
time and has been able to make a good 
sum of money each month by his energy 
in that direction. At first he hauled his 
milk to the creamery, but later did away 
with this method and bought a separator 
of his own. He separates the milk at 
home and hauls the cream to the cream- 





I know if butter isn’t | avoided by 


learned that proper dairy utensils are es-| rules will be graphically portrayed. 


and | exhibits of 


I'd quit butter-|of beef or 


8S. D., correspondent of “Chi- 
Mr. Watson has been a 


will be made with special reference to the 
sanitary and hygienic management of the 


animals themselves, the stables which 
they occupy, and the buildings in which 
the milk and cream are cared for. It has 


found 
dairy 


been 
which 


that nearly all diseases to 
cattle are subject can be 
cleanliness and proper 
The germ theory 
mission of disease 


man- 
of the trans- 
has had a revolutionary 


effect in dairy management, and the im- 


portance of the observance of hygienic 


The 
ventilation of dairy buildings, having due 


ear-marks of good butter. regard for the comfort and health of the 
animals, 


has been developed upon scien- 
tific lines and present knowledge upon 
this feature of dairy construction will be 
shown by means of proper models. The 
dairy products will include 
milk and cream in all their commercial 
forms embracing pasteurized, sterilized 


also a hair sieve, butter worker, and dairy | and condensed milk, butter and many va- 


rieties of cheese. 

BEEF AND DAIRY BREEDS.—Amer- 
ica has never produced a distinctive breed 
dairy animals, but scientific 
breeding has so improved upon the im- 
ported stock that it is said the American 
result would hardly be recognized in the 
land of its origin. The effort will be made 
at this Exposition to bring to the atten- 
tion of stock growers, dairymen and un- 
scientific breeders of beef and dairy cattle 
the advantages to be derived from the 
possession of choicer and more efficient 
breeds. It is said that half the dairymen 
in the United States are milking cows 
with no profit to their owners, while it is 
for well-bred cows, whose milk is market- 
ed at nominal prices, to yield a profit of 
one hundred dollars per annum. This les- 
son in profit and loss concerns every one 
who devotes any part of his time to dairy 


article. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. work. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. The judging of cattle will take place in 
THE OSW EG 30, KAN AN. g “CREAMERY. the Stadium where the honors will be be- 
stowed and where an audience of 12,000 
Is a Gasoline Engine the Proper Power? | people may witness these formalities. The 
live stock buildings will accommodate not 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Complying |jess than 1,000 cattle and their construc- 
with your request I visited the creamery | tion is upon plans best adapted for the 
plant at Oswego, Kan. Your readers will | comfort and convenience of the animals 


MARK BENNITT. 


AND BEEF CATTLE 


and herdsmen. 





DAIRY 


Although during the past few years the 
market price for the ordinary steer has 
offered very little encouragement, the 
breeding along beef lines has made con- 
siderable progress, and the average cow 
in the near future will have a stronger 
beef heredity than has been the case at 
any time in the past, says Prof. T. L. 
Haecker, in ‘“‘Farm, Stock and Home.” 
We are not certain that this will bring 
more money into farmers’ pockets, than 
would have stock bred along dairy lines. 
The difference in profit between the dairy 
and the beef steer is much less than the 
difference between the earnings in the 
dairy of the beef and dairy cow. A series 
of years of careful work at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station demonstrated that 
the dairy-bred cows earned annually a 
net profit of $25 more than was earned by 
common and grade beef of _fair 
milking qualities, which is at least as 
great a profit as the farmer realizes from 
steers as ordinarily handled. And at pres- 
ent prices of steers and foodstuffs we can- 
not see any profit in steer raising on the 
arable farm. 

This is clearly shown in an experiment 
published in the annual report of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station for the fiscal 
year. ending June 30, 1900, where it 
$85.38 for food to grow two steers 30 
months and that would not now bring 
more than 4 cents in the market, and the 
feedstuffs are now 50 per cent higher than 
when those steers were fed. At the low 
price at which feedstuffs ruled then it 


cows 


cost 








(74 HONESTY, is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
eam it. 

Your dealer can get lamp 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our “ Index’ describes a7? lamps and their 
sruper chimneys. With it = can always order 


he right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 





ery. In conversation with Mr. Watson he 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DP 











cost 3.2 cents per pound: now it would 
cost a trifle over 4% cents and the price of 
such steers in the market would barely 
cover cost of food consumed. Had the 
food been given to good dairy cows it 
would have yielded about half a ton of 
butter, and brought at least $250 net. 

It is not our Purpose to advise against 
growing good beef steers, bui we question 
the wisdom of creamery patrons breeding 
to beef sires as long as the market for 
meat cattle if absolutely dictated by less 
than half a dogen men, who always see 
to it that prices are held at a point where 
all the profits go to the meat combine. 
When butter brings 19 cents, fair steers 
should sell for 7 cents, The cost of man- 
ufacture, transportation and commission 
charges for butter is on an average 4 
cents in our successful creameries, which 
leaves the farmer net 15 cents per pound, 
and since it requires half as much food to 
produce a pound of butter, the average 
net price of steers should be 7 cents. The 


















But as a business pro 





ese. @ «.. 


You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. 





sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 














hig 





Tablets 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what wedo. Send Stamp for «He ealth” 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know pa 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. | What fairer offer could we make? c 
‘At all Druggists—10 and 26 cents, 


Handsome FREE! 





Laxative 









If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you *‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 




















positive that creameries can be operated 
very successfully by this system, where 
the whole milk plan would never succeed. 
But why this success of the hand sep- | 4) 


failure? To me the answer is simply this: 


class, at the Paris Exposition. 
endorsement of the highest order, 
sidering that the competition was open to 
the entire world. 


arator system on the ashes of the other’s/ mill 





skim milk will pay for the extra labor ‘ aM gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
required in milk production. Fortunately worth dou the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 78 
- d off Onk to one 
there is no combine controlling the butter pans | hha ania ce atdiekoue ‘actory, ur 
trade, and if one were attempted we do mir 
nt bellste AE -eilinn would oo tamely MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, os 
submit as do meat producers. [This company will do exactly as it promises.— Editors.) ical 
MORE ON FARM SEPARATION. \ : 
Ps — tte? } 
2? 3 ee ee ot tha 
Since Brother Bennett, in discussing 
merits of the hand separator system, sug- z + Pinkie . = M 
gests that we give the farmer the floor| THE STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. of 
and learn what his experience as a user of Freeport, Ill., open their fall campaign 66 iT} sp 
may teach, 1 rise to remark hat after | “ith an advertinement on another vase of + Digtz “BLIZZARD” LANTERN Cold Blast vs 
three years’ experience I am convinced be- - 8 — of our a pa This new series of ing 
yond a doubt that its advantages out- atone ee ee ee — mG “= LaxtEek is the culmination of a vast sont of experiment, os 
weigh many times all disadvantages ‘ grime- d itis offered as something extra good in the Lantern line. the 
which have been pointed out by the expo- ers. Nearly every farmer in the country : This pet pede rr 5 Ap wee Mast, wl jPrinetple and Js fed be 
4 iy “ ” exclusively with cold air, that which comes from above ing ta 
nents of other methodi, says C. H. Collins | % 2cauainted with the “Ideal” wind milis through openings between the two ringsatthetop. eb dee 
in “N York Prod sa ht bh I and their well known high quality and This system of air supply greatly stimulates combustion with the e 
a Oe SOF vocues. Right here efficiency. The ‘Ideal’ feed mills will be resultant extra volume a nd intense whiteness of its light. It is fitted pe 
want to say that there is a reward of | t mm , ‘ with an entiney og and most effective device for raising and lowering ex} 
$1,000 offered for the man who can by the | '°U"@ to possess equal merit for machines the globe, which also locks the burner in position. we! 
whole milk plam achieve the same success of their class. It is worth something to ime ae does not keep it, we will send one to you for $1.50, No 
that has been achieved by the hand sep- | *"°W and feel that a machine is backed . : wo 
: . by the Stover experience, inventive ability The Catalogue, which we mail free, will give youan idea of the extent 

arator system in some localities; and, Mr. 2 Sneath The “Ideal” f of uur line of Lamps and Lanterns. tr 
Editor, whenever it's shown that cream- a _— as a = eed mills have : J 1 Jay 
erles are very successfully operated on sees won . gold medal, which is the R, E. DIETZ COMPANY, 92 Laight Street, New York, An 
the hand separator system is it not proof ghest award made on machinery of this ly | 
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Write these people for 
ustrated catalog, etc., before buying a 


“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” Go 








In dollars and cents the hand separator is 
the cheapest methoc of creaming milk. It 
puts our raw material in best possible 
condition, and in the lightest and most 
compact form for d2\ivery, sale or manu- 
facture. It enables feeding skimmilk 
while in best possible condition—warm, 
sweet—and twice daily. It saves expen- 
sive investments, cal and fuel for the 
creameryman. 

A friend of mine who three years ago 
was suffering from in acute case of whole 
milk bank account, was induced against 
his will to put in separators among his 
patrons. That year the speculative fellow 
bought; next year the more careful, see- 
ing what his neighbor’s investment had 
brought him, purchased; and the third 
year the most conservative patrons put 
them in. Result: dis weekly make this 
season of 98 tubs sdd for western extras; 
his business is on ¢ firm footing and his 
100 or more patron: are thoroughly well 
satisfied, as I have interviewed them per- 
sonally and find tiem a unit for hand 
separator system, Vell, why is this. Here 
it would have cos\ not less than $220 to 
have hauled milk make these 98 tubs, 
while it cost only to gather this cream; 
saving a difference of $152, or between $6 
and $7 per patron 4 month. 

Can you doubt fhey are wedded to a 
system that brougit them such favorable 
conditions and a ~—0 per cent on their 
money invested? 
Why, sir, the on 
bly throw cold we 


man who can possi- 
er on the hand sep- 
arator system {s the Hydraulic Diluter 
and the so-called| dairymen who use 
them are generally the ones who are look- 


ing for ‘gold tridks’’ and after settle- 
ment realize thty have one “par excel- 
lence.’ *Tis ther who rear calves in the 


lap of luxury (skimmilk and water) that 
at 12 months be@ About as much resem- 
blance to a bovirp as a greyhound does to 
a mastodon. 

Mr. Editor, I @# give you names and 
addresses of 1,000ubers of hand separator 
patrons of cream¢fes and I would venture 
the assertion yot can’t get one to con- 
demn it, and onjthe other hand if you 
will show these &ts and figures to 1,000 
patrons of whole gilk plants you can’t get 
the whole milk gan endorsed by 900 of 
them. 

Why, sir, Mr. Edtor, the hand separator 
system has assum#d such proportions that 
it’s no longer in jwaddling clothes seek- 
ing the protectionpfforded infants—it can 
stand against all he battering rams ex- 
oth@ systems can array 
against it. As akhampion of the hand 
separator systemjnd a user of the farm 
separator I wouldgladly hear from those 
who have a bettefmethod to advance. 


ponents of 
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DARY DOTS. 





The water sepajtor agent is getting in 
his graft on the frmers of western Kan- 
sas. He sells $14 worth of tin for $10, 
and the farmer fio prides himself upon 
the fact that he js never been “taken in 


by any fake” isjhe fellow who buys.— 
Dairy Age. t 
| 

The over the 


more [I ye pondered 
question of oul the low prices the 
more [ have beefhe convinced that this 
keeping a record § each cow's yield is the | 
very foundation q@successful dairy farm- | 



















Writes a subscriber, who nas read it for many ior 
years, of the Ice-a-Week issue of the oth 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat te 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half s — 


million readers. It is sEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big- a 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal fla 
published in America. It is srricriy Rervusricay i in sor 
politics, but t is above all a wewsParzr, and gives aL. ual 
THE NEWs promptly, accurately and impartially. Ir ps 
DNDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional ws 


man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not It | 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- If 
— riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLu- tio 
i Seco. ABLE Homes anv Famity Parse, eat 


anata dated Trew Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday pr 
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some forty per @t of waier. There are 
more frauds onfhe butter trade than 
oleomargarine, Je admixture of foreign 
substances withjutter, except salt and 
color, ought to § prohibited—glucose in- 
cluded—unless stuff is branded as 
adulterated.—NefYork Produce. 





One of the gre§ beauties of the cream- 
ery system is ug the farmer who sells 2 
his butter fat is }t asked to take prunes 
or rubber boots herrings in pay. He 
gets cash—the cold cash, fresh from 


ing or cheap mil uction. Do this and call tor twen 
ty quarts 
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the bank, when § wants to buy anything ! | 


he can pey for It is thought that the 

cow population § Kansas will soon be 

doubled by menfho like to do business 
in this way.—Magand Breeze. 
-—j 

Have you seemhe Jack of All Trades, 





made by Fairba) s, Morse & Co. Adver- 
tisement page 2. 
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Horticulture. 


mr. G. H. Timmerman brought to the 
RURAL WORLD office a sample of a new 
eedling sTape, amber color, sweet and 
juicy, medium berry, very compact nung 
of good size. The dlts was pr 
near his place on the Meramec river, 18 
ies west of the city, and Mr. T. thinks 


nile 
mre of it. It is very hardy and a great 








bearer. 


———— 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS IS DEAD. 


in the death of William Saunders, Su- 
perintendent of the Division of Experi- 
mental Gardens and Grounds, U. 8. De- 
nartment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
‘ which occurred at Washington Sept. 
11. horticulture lost a most loving friend 
and devotee, one who has rendered the 
cause most Valuable and enduring service. 
Mr. Saunders had attained the ripe age ot 
78 He was a Scot by birth, passed his 
early youth in India and studied for the 
ministry at the Divinity College of Ma- 
dras, but gave up his books and theolog- 
ical studies and apprenticed himself to a 
vardener, because, he said, he felt that he 
ould do more for the world among plants 


than among men, 
——————— 
THE GOLD PLUM. 


Messrs. Stark Brothers, the nurserymen 

Louisiana, Mo., sent us recently two 
specimens of the Gold plum. They reached 
us Sept. 19, and we were not long in test- 
ing their eating qualities, though we must 
confess that we were tempted-to retain 
them intact as long as possible to look at 
pecause of their beauty. They were in- 
deed a feast for the eye. To the taste 
they were a delight beyond that we ever, 
experienced from eating a plum. They 
were tender, juicy and of exquisite flavor. 
No collection of fruit trees is complete, it 
seem to us, without Gold plum 
trees. This plum is a cross between a 
Japanese and one of the hardiest native 
American plums, and is said to be perfect- 
ly hardy as far north as Wisconsin. 
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would 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


EARLY PERSIMMONS.—Sept. 10, we 
brought in ripe persimmons of the Early 
Golden and Kansas varieties. The latter 
variety wes gotten as seedless, but it is 
not, yet has fewer seeds than any of the 
others; sometimes having but one or two 
seeds in a specimen, and some small ones 
have no seed at all. It is of the largest 
size and of superior quality. Two of my 
daughters here just. now (and they both 
know something about fruit) consider the 
Kansas a superb fruit, and mueh better 
flavored than the Early Golden which 
some of my friends consider the most val- 
uable. Among a dozen or more varieties 
sent me, I suppose that I will find but few 
worth propagating. My greatest interest 
now in this line is Calony’s (?) seedless. 
It is so nearly seedless that the few seeds 
I find in the fruit sent me are no objec- 
tion. I consider the Kansas persimmon 


to be laid in the shadow of the woodbine, 
I feel as if I should go around among the 
rural population as a sort of horticultural 
evangelist. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—In a re- 
cent issue several questions were over- 
looked because when a man is sick he is 
good for nothing. I would help L. H. L. 
in regard to the peach that he wishes the 
name of, but there are so many varieties 
that are so similar that to name that one 
would be mere guessing. The burned side 
is caused sometimes by overloading. The 
rot might have been prevented by spray- 
ing, nearly perhaps, but can not be helped 
when once started. This shriveling of the 
skin is not unnatural in the Late Heath 
and also on Park's late, two of our most 
valuable late peaches. No, I would not 
cultivate the blackberries this season an\ 
more. 

THAT DOG BUSINESS.—A fruit grower 
Says: ‘I have suffered from dogs for 
years, and at last have come to the con- 
clusion that to escape these evils and keep 
at peace with neighbors, one must have 
his valuable treés and plants enclosed 
with wire netting, rabbit proof. Then the 
mole is the only trouble.” 

There are two ways of getting rid of 
useless dogs. With powder and lead is 
one, but it makes too much noise. Strych- 
nine, properly used, will do the business 
silently, but one must keep his own coun- 
sel, not letting his right hand know what 
the left doeth. The latter I have never 
used on dogs, but the former frequently, 
and never got into trouble about it. 

A MAN'S SURROUNDINGS.—Just re- 
covering from an illness that, at a time, 
led me to think that my last communica- 
tion had been given to the world through 
the press, I will give a little account of 
the situation here, so that my many 
friends and readers can have an idea of 
what I have been doing. Where I ain nuw 
sitting, on a little portico on the svuth 
side of my house, I can reach the leaves 
of a fig tree which is eight feet high con 
which are figs nearly grown. On the other 
side is an Ever-bearing grapevine that 
reactes to the cornice 15 feet high. Thus 
without a thought of fulfilling an ancient 
prediction, yet it is so, I can sit under my 
own vine and fig tree with none to niolest 
or make me afraid. At the southeast cor- 
ner of the house is a grape vine, a seed- 
ling, sent me by a lady friend in Arkan- 
sas, who has since crossed the dark river 
which causes me to féel sad every time I 
pass the vine. Thirty feet south of the 
house, running east and west, is a row of 
trees—one Norway spruce, a silver maple, 
one Scotch pine, one Austrian pine and 
another Norway spruce. 

Ten feet south of these, trained on wire 
netting, is a row of roses, most of them 
in bloom Sept. 8 Conspicuous among 
these stands the Pearl of the Garden. On 
the south side, towards the river bank, or 
rather what was once the bank, but which 
is now 300 yards farther south, the-e is a 
row of peach trees bearing and a peach 
nursery of some 500 trees. Near them are 
two fig trees, one ten feet high, having 
quite a lot of fruit on it, some nearly ripe. 





equal to our best plums. This we can 
have every year, and no curculio, no rot, 
or none dropping off prematurely. 

I have just eaten three Kansas persim- 
mons, each one 5% inches in circumference 
and each having six small seeds. As this 
variety is available, the failure to grow 
the Japanese varieties is not so great a 
loss. The great trouble is that the Japan- 
ese ones are s@ hard to propagate that so 
far I have depended on seedlings. About 
one seedling out of five proves © barren; 
and there isnot one Inferior one among 
the many seedlings that bear. 

PAT THE VOLUNTEERS.—It is a rule 
with me to let a fruit tree go ahead, if it 
comes up in any place where it can be left. 
Recently I went to a thrifty peach tree 
with the intention of budding it. The wrod 
and foliage had a fine appearance, On ex- 
amination, I found two fair-sized peaches 
on it, not yet ripe. Ido not know wheth- 
er it is a cling or free, but I 40 knuw that 
its size and appearance denote good qual- 
ity, so no buds go into that tree. 

A PEAR WORTH SAVING.—i have one 
pear tree that is the only one of three «f 
the variety left of an orehard of nearly 
100 trees planted about 30 years ago. The 
grafts were sent us by the grand old hor- 
ticulturist, Marshal P. Wilder, of Massa- 
chusetts. I have lost its name, but it is 


different from any other pear that I have . 


met with. The tree is blight proof, if such 
a thing is possible, and is healthy, while 
all the others but two are long since gone. 
The fruit is large, handsome, and in qual- 
ity hard to equal, and will soon be ripe. I 
may send the editor a ripe one some of 
these days, for if he doesn’t find it ready 
to eat, he may lay it away and forget it. 
(Please, Judge, don’t forget to send the 
pear.—Editor.) This tree of mine is per- 
haps the only one in Missouri. I have my 
doubts, if any of the ones recently brought 
out and selling at high prices are supe- 
rior to this. There is no ax to grind in 
this matter, for I have no trees to sell, 
but wish it might get into hands that 
would keep it from getting lost. 

GARBER PEARS TAKE WELL.—A 
few days ago a man came to see me to 
learn the name of a pear that he had 
seen which came from my place. I showed 
him some Garbers. “That is the one I 
want,” he said. He thought that ihcy 
were a new kind of quince. He and his 
neighbors were so pleased with them that 
they want some trees this fall’ which they 
wish me to order for them. 

WINDFALL PEARS.—I have just gath- 
ered four bushels of fallen Easter Beurres, 
after the storm. I put them into the cel- 
lar, and if they ripen fit for use, I will 
utilize them. My Kelffers are ahead of 
time this season. The Easter Beurres are 
dropping long before the right time. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—It may save 
my customers, who have asked me for 
Strawberry plants, the trouble of writing 
if I tell them that the drouth and heat so 
crippled the young plants that they are 
not the proper thing. I may be obliged to 
Set plants from abroad for setting in the 
Spring for my own use. 

HORTICULTURE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS.—Would it not be better to 
have this as one of the leading studies in 
our schools, than many branches that are 
never of any earthly use to the children? 
| remember at one of our institute meet- 
‘ngs the eagerness with which the boys 
and girls came around me, when showing 
how to bud and graft. The main troubie 
for the present is that our teachers, as a 
rule, are not at all posted in this line, and 
a lecture on the subject twice a month to 
the scholars would be necessary. In this 
all the different Processes of grafting, 
budding, pruning and planting could be 
‘aught. The time will come when any boy 
or girl twelve years of age will know 
how to raise trees and plants. If the 
time were not so near when I must expect 


On the west of the house, in the garden, 
is a row of grape vines; one from the late 
Loudon, the originator of some of our best 
fruits. Next is a strong graft of the 
' Black Morocco; then a vine of the Colum- 
bian Imperial loaded with its large grapes, 
then two vines of Campbell's Early, two 
{of the MecPike and one Hosford. In this 
locality are also a large Bloodgood pear 
| tree, a Keliffer, now loaded with fruit, a 
Burbank plum tree, and a tree of Wolf 
River apples, 

Along the west fence of the garden are a 
| Keiffer pear tree, two peach trees, a Gar- 
ber pear, and Easter Beurre, and an apple 
tree sent me by my friend, Mr. Hollman, 
years ago, which is the best winter sweet 
apple that I have. West of this is my old 
‘orchard of perhaps 40 varieties. Beyond 
this is my vineyard of many varieties. 
Then on the top of the hill in forest trees 
| lies the city of the dead, where lie nearly 
all ihat have died around here for many 
years, and where the writer of this may 
also soon lie. 

To the north are the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberry and currant 
patches among some apple, plum, peach 
and pear trees. Thus any one can see that 
I have adopted no particular plan. Up a 
little vale to the northeast is a little nur- 
sery of apple, peach and chestnut trees. 
Of the latter there are nearly a thousand, 
‘and what to do with them is a puzzle to 
me now. Pecan, persimmon and chestnut 
trees seemed to be in demand until I got 
a good stock on hand, when they don’t 
seem to be needed. 

Northeast is my largest orchard of 
about six acres—apple, pear, peach, plum, 
cherry, apricot and chestnut trees. Among 
all these are many new fruits sent me to 
test confidentially. It is necessary for me 
to keep a memorandum of these and con- 
strue it Into a sort of a will, so that if I 
have to leave before the restrictions have 
been removed my successor will carry 
them out. 

Where a man’s treasure is there is his 
heart also is Holy Writ; but I can truly 
say that with all the care and pleasure 
these things have given me, when the time 
comes to leave them there will be no re- 
gret. This I experienced recently. This 
may seem out of place in the horticultural 
columns and may lead some of our read- 
ers to think I am getting in my dotage. 
Perhaps in my next, a theme of more in- 
terest may be taken up. All I can do now 
is to give directions to my son as to how 
to manage the peaches and pears. There 
will be no quite late ones, as the hot dry 
weather hurried them on faster than 
usual. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





TO KILL TREE STUMPS. 


Here is something worth knowing. In 
many cases it is a long and tedious pro- 
cess to finally kill outright the stumps 
and roots of trees that it is desirable to 
destroy. A correspondent tells how to 
promptly get rid of these undesirable 
trees: 

“For the last 2% years I have applied 
common fine salt to every stump of tree 
or shrub as soon as cut that I wish to de- 
stroy, without a failure. My first experi- 
ence was with ailanthus and lilacs; next 
was 12 acres of land covered with a sec- 
ond growth of all the varieties of northern 
oaks and hickory, soft maple, white 
thorns and mountain willow, using 12 bar- 
rels of salt. I have also applied it to the 
stumps of Lombardy poplar, which is very 
tenacious of life, and I have not a failure 
to report. I apply about one-half table- 
spoonful to a small shrub and a half 
peck on a stump measuring two feet in 
diameter, varying according to size. I 
recommend late summer or early fall as 
the best season for cutting and salting. 
for the reason that the downward flow of 
sap at that season will carry the dissolved 
salt, which is poison to all tree growth, to 
the extremity of the outreaching roots. 











NOTES FROM CHERRY HILL FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have just 
gone over our young orchard the second 
time since July 3, examining for borers, 
taking off a caterpillar’s nest or removing 
Some sprout that was not wanted. If 
borers are taken out soon—before they 
get through the bark—there is little injury 
to the tree. Twice a year, as is some- 
times recommended, is not often enough 
in our experience. It does not take long 
to do the work. One can go over 300 trees 
in a day doing the work above mentioned 
if trees have been properly attended to 
from planting. 

After heavy rains there is frequently an 
opening around the base of young trees 
caused by the wind swaying the tree back 
and forth. Pulverized soil should be 
drawn around the tree and into these 
openings—otherwise borers may get a 
Start below the surface. 


Benton Co., Mo. J. H. EYERLY. 


PRIMATE AND COGSWELL APPLES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The apples 
sent to me by E. J. L. of Bucklin, Mo., 
are the Primate. The origin of this most 
excellent summer apple is unknown. The 
tree is strong and stocky with an upright 
tendency, forming a beautiful head. 

The writer in traveling over the country 
has located this valuable apple in four 
different orchards—two trees in Chariton 
Co., Mo., planted 15 years; four miles 
north and east is one tree, planted 12 
years; three miles north and west of 
Bucklin, Linn Co., Mo., are three trees, 
planted six years; and one mile north of 
La Crosse, Macon Co,, Mo., are three 
trees, planted ten years. All these trees 
are in fine condition. Though the orchards 
in which I find this apple are far apart, 
and ere farm orchards having the usual 
care given such orchards over this coun- 
try, the trees are all in fine condition, pro- 
ducing regular crops each year. 

THE COGSWELL.—This apple had its 
origin in Ontario Co., N. ¥. The specimen 
of this variety was sent me by mail from 
Longville, Mo. The tree from which the 
specimen was taken is quite old, but said 
to be a good bearer. This apple is also 
said to be good for cooking and eating. 
The plums that came with the Cogswell 
apples are the German Prune. 

Linn Co., Ma 8. H. LINTON. 


PRUNING THE APPLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems to 
me that among the most important ques- 
tions pertaining to orcharding and one on 
which light is needed badly is the ques- 
tion of pruning. It is unfortunate for the 
planters of the Mississippi Valley that 
most of the books on Worticulture were 
written by eastern men. Strange as it 
may seem, these eastern men, along with 
many valuable lessons and much helpful 
advice, have led us astray in the matter 
of pruning. They have given us rules 
which, if faithfully followed, would make 
short work of our apple orchards. For 
aught I know these rules are all right in 
the East. In fact, I have not the least 
reason to doubt that they are; but west- 
ern orchardists should go a little slow in 
putting them in practice, even though 
they come from very high authority. A 
few weeks ago an article of mine ap- 
peared in this paper on pruning in gen- 
eral and the cherry in particular. 

A correspondent, commenting on what 
I said, remarked that if I had advised in 
which months to prune for the different 
ends aimed at the people could put my 
advice into practice. If he had read the 
article the second time he probably would 
not have made the remark. The simple 


preservation of cherries, currants, blue- 
berries, gooseberries, etc.. none of which 


natural state as grapes. 

Those who know by experience of the 
strengthening properties of 
juice will not allow any 


canned grape 


equal as a harvest drink 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


PARIS 


AT 





Editor RURAL WORLD: You will find 
enclosed herewith a list of awards on 
permanent exhibits to American exhibit- 
ors in Group VIII., Horticulture, at the 
Paris Exposition, so far as announced up 
to September 1. 

A summary of awards to American ex- 
hibitors in the several Temporary Com- 
petitions in Horticulture up to the same 
date shows the following totals: 


STE wacccaiibes+--scccccosesces 41 
TE ee 31 
I rere 4 
Honorable mention ................ 10 

SG nadae Miss: : scccesoetocse 96 


Four Temporary Competitions, occur- 
ring in September and October, are yet to 
be heard from. Ws. A. TAYLOR, 

Acting Pomologist. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 15, 1900. 


AWARDS ON PERMANENT EXHIB- 
ITS, GROUP VIII., HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

The following awards on permanent ex- 
hibits in Group VIII., Horticulture, have 

been reported up to Sept. 1, 1900: 
CLASS 43 
Appliances and Methods of Horticulture 
and Arboriculture. 
Gold Medals— 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. Collection of horticultural photo- 
graphs. 

Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Collection of horticultural photo- 
graphs. 

Allen & Co., 8. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Planet, Jr. Implements 


Silver Medals— 

Albaugh, Georgia, Orchard Co., Fort 
Valley, Georgia. Collection of horticul- 
tural photographs. 


Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

St. Paul Board of Park Commissioners, 
St. Paul, Minn, Collection of horticultural 
photographs. 

Baron de Hirsch Agricultural Indus- 
trial School, Woodbine, N. J. Collection 
of horticultural photographs. 

Audubon Park Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Collection of horticultural pho- 
tographs. 

Burpee & Co., W. Atlee, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Collection of horticultural photo- 
graphs. 


California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal. Col- 
lection of horticultural photographs. 
Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, Ill. 
lection of horticultural photographs. 
California Paris Exposition Commission, 
San Francisco, Cal. Collection of horti- 

cultural photographs, 

Cooper, Ellwood, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

Hunnewell, H. H., Wellesley, Mass, Col- 
lection of horticultural photographs. 

Woodmere Cemetery, Detroit, Mich. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

Milwaukee Park Commission, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Collection of horticultural pho- 
tographs. 

Michigan Seed Co., South Haven, Mich. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

Roeding, George C., Fresno, Cal. Col- 


Col- 





rule that I gave, to prune for wood 
growth when the tree is dormant and 
when the tree is growing to induce fruit- 
fulness, that is, soon after growth starts 
in the spring—is sufficient without naming 
any particular months. 

But now I would add a word of warning 
in regard to the last clause of this rule. 
The removal of growing branches and 
leaves from a tree checks the growth to 
some extent and is weakening in propur- 
tion to the number and size of the branch- 
es removed, Our object in checking the 
growth is to induce the transformation of 
wood buds into fruit buds. But if the 
check is too severe too many fruit buds 
are made and the tree is overburdened 
with fruit, and not only that, but being 
deprived of its normal amount of foliage 
the hot sun beats down unmercifully 
against the unprotected larger branches 
causing the bark to crack and peel off. 
And right at this point eastern and west- 
ern practice must differ. Heavy pruning 
may do in the East, but works ruin in 
the West. I notice that most of the 
members of the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society advocate very light pruning 
and as much as possible while the tree is 
dormant. Be careful how you use the 
knife in the orchard and don't use the 
saw at all if it can be avoided. This I 
believe to be sound doctrine. 

Let the eastern men practice their own 
preaching if they wish to, but I prefer to 
take the counsel and advice of men of my 
own section who have the same conditions 
to contend with that I have. 

Linn Co., Mo. G. P. TURNER. 





A HEALTHFUL FRUIT. 


During the hot days and cool nights 
which are now prevalent we have so 
many warnings against eating uncooked 
fruit that it is a relief to know that so 
palatable a fruit as the grape is pre- 
scribed as especially healthful and 
strengthening, says the “National Stock- 
man.” “Eaten with other suitable food 
in quantities from one to two pounds 
daily, they increase nutrition, promote 
secretion aid excretion, improve the ac- 
tion of the liver, kidneys, and bowels, and 
add to the health. The sugar of the grape 
requires no digestion, but is taken almost 
at once into the blood, where it renders 
up its force as required. Eaten moder- 
ately, with a suitable diet, they will not 
preduce cathartic effects, but a more nat- 
ural action of the bowels, so they are 
generally laxative.’ What more could 
one ask of a fruit than that it should be 
both luscious and health-giving? There 
is one word of warning, though, that we 
might offer: When the grapes are pro- 
eured from any place other than from 
your own vines they should be carefully 
washed before eaten, for the dust upon 
them not infrequently carries with it im- 
pure and unhealthful particles. 

One who has experimented says that bo- 
rax will preserve grapes in their natural 
state for many months, by packing them 
in layers with a liberal sprinkling of 
borax between. The fruit should be well 
selected, perfect and dry, and the borax 
must completely cover each layer. It can 
be used repeatedly for the same purpose, 
after being spread and thoroughly dried. 





This method is also recommended for the 


lection of horticultural photographs. 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburg, N. 

Y. Lawn mowers. 
Whitman & Barnes 

Ohio. 

Bronze Medals— 
Griffing, Timothy M., Riverhead, N. Y. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

' Newby, Thomas T., Carthage, Ind. Col- 
lection of horticultural photographs. 

Packard, A. 8., San Jose, Cal. Collec- 
tion of horticultural photographs. 

Postlethwaite, Harry, San Jose, Cal. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Collection of horticultural photographs. 

Dreer, Henry A., Philadelphia, Pa. Col- 
lection of horticultural photographs. 
Honorable Mention— 

Connor, Washington E., New Smyrna, 
Fla. Collection of horticultural photo- 
graphs. 

Florida East Coast Hotel Co., St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. Collection of horticultural 
photographs. 

Johnson, F. C., Kishwaukee, III. 
lection of horticultural photographs. 

Stevens, Mrs. Kinton, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Collection of horticultural photo- 
graphs. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Collection of horticultural pho- 
tographs. 
| CLASS 4—FRUIT TREES AND 
FRUITS. 


Mfg. Co., Akron, 


Col- 


Grand Prize— 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
Pomology.) 

Gold Medal— 

California Paris Exposition Commission. 
CLASS 48—-HORTICULTURAL SEEDS 

| AND NURSERY STOCKS. 
Silver Medal— 

Trumbull & Beebe, San Francisco, Cal. 
Collection of horticultural seeds. 
Honorable Mention— 

| Michigan Seed Co., South Haven, Mich. 
Collection of horticultural seeds. 
SUMMARY. 


(Division of 


Grand prize .........--++eeeeersweeers 1 
Gold medals ........---+c+eceseeereee 4 
Silver medals ..........++eeceeeeeeree 18 
Bronze medals .......--+-++++ee++e+* 6 
Honorable mentivun ..--+++--++++++++ 6 
Total awards permanent ex- 
hibits to Sept. 1.--+-«««--- err) 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 





If you have not examined your young 
trees for borers, don't delay, but go 
through the orchard at once, and stab to 
the heart every borer you can find. It is 
time well spent. 

The apples which are to be kept for fam- 
ily use should be kept out of the cellar 
just as long as possible. We have found 
that to wrap each one in a common news- 
paper is a good plan 

A French naturalist has declared that 
if the world should become birdless man- 
kind could not live in it after nine years. 
The bugs and slugs would drive him out. 
Don't kill a bird. 

A good part of the garden truck has 
been harvested, and now is a good time to 
clear off all the rubbish, burning it of 
course. By this means many weed seeds 
will be destroyed ani the eggs amd larvae 
of many troublesome insects as well. 





of the fruit to go | 
to waste or be eaten by poultry. Diluted 
with water, sweetened anid iced, it has no 


ER 26, 1900. 


A FIG FERTILIZING INSECT 





would be so desirable preserved in their | How It Has Improved the Figs in Cali- 


fornia 





All through the four corners of 
globe the agents of the United 
Department of Agriculture 
search of new and wonderful 
improve the condition of the Yankee 
farmer. Whatever the earth produces 
that this country does not bring forth, or 
whatever is produced 
easier or in 


the 
States 
travel in 
things to 


somewhere else 
superior manner, the Agri- 
cultural Department learns about it, and 
forthwith sends some bright young man 
co bring it over here. 

These busy agents of the American 
farmer—for that is what they amount to— 
are constantly on the lookout for im- 
provements or for subjects of transplan- 
tation The latest importation of this 
kind,- says the Washington “Star,” was 
an insect, which it is expected, will add 
immeasureably to the value of an Ameri- 
can agricultural industry. 

The figs of Smyrna, as is well known, 
are the standard figs of commerce, excel- 
ling all other. Figs are grown in other 
countries, and plentifully in certain parts 
of the United States, but none can touch 
the figs of Smyrna, not even those of the 
sun-kissed Isle of Capri. When they be- 
gan to inquire into the superiority of the 
Smyrna fig they found that it was due to 
the fertilizing influence of a little insect 


whose habits led him into the life of a 
rover. In this nomadic condition the in- 
sect would contract an entangling alli- 


ance with the pollen of one kind of fig 
flower, of which he would disencumber 
himself upon another, thus fertilizing the 
latter and producing much finer fruit 

The Department of Agriculture brought 
some of the figs containing these insects 
to Fresno, Cal., where there are fig trees 
in abundance They were placed into 
communication at the right time with the 
fig groves, and the process of fertilization 
proceeded rapidly. 

The result was, it is said, that with this 
little beginning, for only a comparatively 
small number of insects were obtained the 
first year, there will be tons of 
Smyrna figs shipped from Fresno this 
season. Ordinarily the fig raised there- 
abouts would bring 10 cents a pound. Un- 
der the new process of fertilization their 
value will be enhanced equal to the Smyr- 


several 


na fig, which is about 2% cents a pound 

It is expected that the fig industry 
throughout the entire fig-raising section 
of this country will be materially stimu- 
lated when additional importations of in- 
sects can be made and they can be dis- 


tributed. 


THE BITTER ROT 
The apple scourge known as “Bitter 
Rot” has attacked some of the orchards 
of South Central Missouri within the past 
two weeks. Dr. I. R 


orchard has been stricken 


Lane's immense 
with the dis- 
ease so badly that the crop will be mate- 
rially injured. The re- 
ported to be in the Olden Orchard and in 


disease is also 
other Howell county orchards 

Last Saturday Mrs. Moore packed eight 
“Huntsman” apples at the apple 
house and Monday morning it was found 
that the “rot’’ had attacked them in the 


cases of 


boxes. They were opened and repacked 
and only five cases of perfect fruit were 
left. 

Bitter Rot appears on an apple in the 
shape of round chocolate colored spots, 
small as a pea at first, but increasing 
rapidly to the size of the end of one’s 
finger or thumb. As the disease pene- 
trates the apple the spot may become a 
large rotten place. The ‘‘rot’’ may be 


recognized by its bitter taste, which be- 
comes in advanced stages almost as bitter 
as quinine. 

It spreads by means of spores. The 
seen on the affected part 
fine moss-like 


spores may be 
in advanced 
mold. 

The of the rot is generally con- 
ceded to be the recent hot 
though some orchardists claim that it Is 
a disease of the When the rot at- 
tacks an orchard it goes like a flash. In 
a week it may cover the entire orchard. It 
generally affects certain varieties of ap- 
ples. In Dr. Lane's orchard it has struck 
the Huntsman and Ben Davis varieties, 
As a rule the red or dark-colored apples 
are not so badly affected as the light col- 


Stages as a 


cause 


weather, 


tree. 


ored, 

The grand work which the Experiment 
Station is going to do in the case of this 
alone will be of more value to 
South Missouri in one year than the en- 
tire first appropriation of $15,000. In the 
Lane Orchard Prof. Stinson sprayed the 
past summer to prevent bitter rot and the 
results now shown are marvelous. Alter- 
nate sprayed and unsprayed sections were 
made and as a result the sprayed sections 
are hardly affected by the rot at all, while 
the unsprayed sections are badly stricken. 
We will give our readers the proportions 
next week. They make a wonderful com- 
It is safe to say that the Fruit 


disease 


parison. 


Experiment Station has already opencd a! 


new era in South Missouri fruit culture.— 
Mountain Grove (Mo.) Journal. 


SETTING FRUIT TREES IN AUTUMN. 





Fall setting of trees is preferred by 
many of our best fruit growers, says the 
“Stockman and Farmer.’ They have 
more time then than in the spring. The 
trees can be dug and delivered before 
they start growth and one is sure of get- 
ting a better selection. The roots have 
an opportunity to callous over and often 
start out a few rootlets, so that when 
spring opens they are ready to start at 
once into growth and often gain from 
four to six weeks over spring-set trees. 


This start is often great enough to carry | 


them through the summer’s drouth, when 
a spring-set tree would not survive. Fall 
set trees have not many rovis to steady 
them in high winds, therefore they must 
have some protection. Where the winds 
whip them about the trunk will work a 
hole in the ground, down which the water 
will run, and in freezing around the roots 
will often kill the trees. High banking— 
a foot or fifteen inches high—is necessary 
fo hold the tree steady, or it may be 
necessary to drive a stake and tle the tree 
to this. The banking is helpful in any 
ease to turn the mice and can be leveled 
off in the spring. Peach trees and rasp- 
berries are better set in the spring, but 
all other trees, currants, grapes and 
blackberries may be set in the fall with 
decided advantage, except on land which 
heaves badly. 


To be a successful pear-grower, says 
Geo. A. Atwood, one must have the most 
favorable location, and he must be thor- 
oughly informed in the use of the modern 
spray pump to combat, as best he may, 
the numerous insect pests and fungous 
diseases; he must use untiring diligence 
in cultivating, pruning and thinning; and 
last, but by no means least, he must have 
wisdom in seeking a market, and must be 
a man of much more than average intel- 
lect, energy and patience. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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The Rpiary. 


ARE BEES PROFITABLE.-—Is it prof- 








duce poultry on the farm? Of course one 
would not think of producing apples in 
Alaska or bananas in Dakota; but wher- 
ever the conditions are favorable bee- 
keeping is as profitable as any other 
branch of agriculture, It should receive 
more encouragement in the future, with a 
full understanding that, whether we are 
engaged in agriculture, horticulture, or 
market-gardening, bees are our 
friends, and as such should be encouraged 
to lend help toward swelling the balance- 
sheet, fully realizing that in the pure nec- 
tar of the flower there is not only health 
but wealth.—Farmers’ Review. 


MAKING FOUNDATION COMB. 





To make comb foundation, beeswax is 
melted, and a board is dipped into the 
melted wax. A thin coating will adhere 
to the board. After it cools it is dipped 
again, and so on until the sheet of wax is 
thick enough. It is then removed from 
the dipping-board and left for a while to 
| toughen. It is next run through a mill 
, having two embossed rollers that are cut 
|} to represent the cells in honeycomb as 
the bees make them. The sheet of wax, 
when it comes from the foundation ma- 
chine, looks just as the comb would if the 
cells were trimmed off and the center of 
the comb left, thus leaving the impression 
| or foundation of the cells. Different 
grades of the comb foundation are ob- 
tained by varying the number of times 
the board is dipped into the melted wax, 
says the “New York Farmer." 
Foundation in the hives helps to hold 
the new swarm to the hive, as they have 
something to go to work on right away. 
Used in the section boxes, it influences 
the bees to go to work in them sooner 
than they would without it, and also prac- 
tically insures straight combs in the sec- 
tions; so that foundation is very profit- 
able to use, either in the brood chamber 
or surplus boxes, and at least a start 
should be used in ail cases. The bees take 
very readily to the foundation, drawing 
it out, and by adding more wax of their 
own production complete the cells. It is 
estimated that it takes from 8 to 20 
pounds of honey to produce one of wax, 
and foundation worked into comb by the 
bees is practically the same as if the bees 
had made the whole comb, for it is all 
pure beeswax. 











BEES. 


HOW I MANAGE 





I hardly know where to commence, in 
the spring, summer or fall, as it is con- 


| STARE Se asa 18.2 PAY ase 


| 


itable to keep cows on the farm and pro- | 


best ! 


| tinual routine of manipulations to obtain ' 


the best results for surplus honey and 
also have the bees in the best possible 
condition for winter when the honey har- 
vest is over, writes C. Thielmann in the 
“Minnesota Horticulturist." I will say 
that I work my bees mostly for comb 
honey, for which I find ready sale. For 
producing comb honey we must have our 
colonies strong in bees when the honey 
harvest comes, but as we cannot foretell 
when that will be, I try to raise as many 
| young bees as possible from the time I 
set them out of the bee cellar until a flow 
of honey comes, if ever, though I never 
have had a failure in thirty years, except 
once (in 189). Most of the honey flows 
come at irregular times of the seasons, 
all the way from June until September. 
In order to get my bees strong, in the 
spring I see that they have sufficient food 
ja find honey far better for breeding than 
; the best of sugar) and keep them as warm 
as I can, until warm weather sets in. 

I do not put supers on the hives until 
honey is coming in freely, when the bees 
‘begin to put new wax along the top bars 
of the frames. If the supers are put on 


dislike to clean up again, and when a flow 
does come such sections do not sell for the 
best price. 

I let my bees swarm naturally, but have 
the queens clipped, and when the swarm 
comes out I cage the queen and lay her at 
the entrance and let the swarm come 
back to their old stand. On the seventh 
or eighth day after, I cut all queen cells 
from the combs. If there is not a young 
queen hatched, I lay two or three of the 
best cells in the entrance, which the bees 
will protect until they hatch. The first 
hatched will go into the hive and will 
reign and kill those that enter the hive 
after her. In this way I re-queen most 
all the colonies that swarm. The oh. 
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queen is subdued or made use of other- 
wise—I do not wish any increase, and in 
this way I can keep my colonies strong. 

I cut out all the larger patches of drone 
comb and replace them with worker 
comb, some time in May, when the 
weather gets warm. If these patches are 
not replaced with worker comb, the bees 
will rebuild them with drone comb again. 
I manipulate my supers on the tiering up 
plan, which you all know; sections not 
filled when the harvest is over are ex- 
tracted as soon as possible and given 
back to the bees to clean them out thor- 
oughly, when they are stored away clean 
for next season’s use. There is great 
value in them, especially in scanty sea- 
sons. 

The forepart of October I weigh all my 
colonies and mark the weight on the 
honey board of each hive, and those that 
have less than thirty pounds net of honey 
are fed enough to make that. This, I 
find, as a rule, will last them to some 
time in May. I do not bother with pack- 
ing cushions, paper, burlap, or anything 
else; nothing but the honeyboard over the 
frames is shoved forward so a little crack 
or opening is made, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch the whole width of the hive, 
for a little upward ventilation. This is 
done when_the bees are put in the cellar. 
The entrances are left open the whoie 
width while in the cellar. In this way I 
have had good success wintering my bees 
for the past twenty years. There are 
many other minor points in the manage 
ment of bees to get the best results, but 
this essay would get too long to mention 
them all here. 





THE EVAPORATING PROCESS.—I 
wish I ‘could give some faint idea of the 
wonderful evaporating propensities of a 
colony of bees. Have you noticed early 


before a honey flow, they sometimes gnaw S0me. warm evening when nectar is com- 
and mutilate the foundation and spoil it ing rapidly several bees were standing 
by sticking it full of propolis, which they | well up on their legs in front of their 


hive, and their wings were flying at a 
rapid rate, that the hum of busy work 
appeared to come from the entire hive? 
This is the evaporating process. Other 
bees take up the air and pass it through 
the hive, while still others suck up the 
freshly gathered nectar, and blow it back 
into the cell. Place your hand carefully 
over the entrance; on one side the air is 
cool, on the other it is warm. This pro- 
cess is kept up during the entire night, if 
the weather is warm.—Ex. 

A strong solution of carbolic acid and 
water poured into holes kills all the ants 
it touches and makes the survivors take 
themselves off. 
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Live Stock. 








4.—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ten, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 6.—J. W. Williams, Cisco, Ills. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
10.—E. F. Hulbert, Stonington Ill 


Oct. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqusa, 
iL. Herefords. 

11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 

I. Horses. ; 

Qct. 18.—Bolin & Aaron, Kickapoo, Kan. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Get. 16.—J. K. Alexander, 
Bhorthorns. 
Oct. 17.—T. B. 
Po land-Chinas. 
@ct. 17.—Arthur H. 

Delaware, O. 
Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ia. 


Edinburg, .Ill 


fart, Edinburg, I 


Jones, Shorthorns, 


Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Ul. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 31—E. E. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 


Ill. Po- 


Axline, Uak Grove, Mo. 


Nov. 2.—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. &—G. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8—W. P. Goode & Sons, Lenexa, 


Kan. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 10.—W. B. Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Ml. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, la 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 


Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Ill. 

Nov. 22 and 2%.—.ogan Chappell, Mt. 


Leonard, Mo. Waiter Waddel! and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Heie- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 23.—Berkshire Combination Sale at 
Kansas City. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 


Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothweil, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

Jan. 22, 2, 2% and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham. 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 





Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel 
Herefords. 
Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 

Herefords. 

Feb. 2%-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-8.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 


fords. 


Bros. and Eagle & Son. 








ACCLIMATING CATTLE, 





W. 8S. Ikard, manager of Sunny Side 
Stock Farm, Henrietta, Tex., one of the 


best known breeders in the Southwest, 
writes to the “Texas Stock and Farm 
Journal”: 


“I will give you our way of handling 
northern cattle to keep them from having 
the acclimation fever. Keep them in the 
barn in day time, feed oats and bran and 
let them out at night in a pasture in 
which no other cattle are allowed, so as 
to get green feed. Give one to three ta- 
blespoonfuls of sulphur a day mixed in 
their feed and a tablespoonful of saltpeter 
once or twice a week is good. We do not 
feed a heating food and give them good, 
fresh water. If you want them to get 
sick so as to get acclimated, turn them 
out in pasture day and night and you will 
not be long in acclimating them, or losing 
60 to 100 per cent of them with the fever 


here. A good per cent of them die with 
the fever no matter what you do for 
them. 


“I will give you our treatment for the 
fever: Take 1 pound of salts, a teaspoon- 
ful of saltpeter and a tablespoonful of 
sulphur for a calf 6 to 12 months old; for 
one 12 months old, 1% to 2 pounds of salts, 
tablespoonful of saltpeter, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sulphur; for 2 years old, 2 pounds 
of salts, 14% tablespoonfuls of saltpeter and 
3 of sulphur; give every 48 hours if neces- 
sary to keep bowels open. 

“If the above dose does fot purge them 
in a day, better repeat the dose, but if 
cattle are not too far gone it will work 
all right. We give one tablespoonful of 
saltpeter morning, noon and night, to 
yearlings and up during the fever; 2 
spoonfuls morning, noon and at night if 
urine is bloody. The animal should be 
kept quiet and in the shade. We have 
tried many remedies for fever, the above 
the last, and the more experience we have 
the less I sometimes think we know abeut 
it. Not less than 50 per cent seem to die, 
no matter what we do. 

“I am sorry to report the loss of the 
first prize two-year-old heifer, Amour 
Beauty, and Bella Alamo with the fever. 
All but Letta Alamo out of the ten head 
brought from Missouri last December, 
have had the fever and five are dead.” 








$100 REWARD $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
di t 4 has becn able to 
eure in al] its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. ilall’s 
h Cure is taken internally, acting 
@irectly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
dation of the di and giving 

the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 


monials. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 








BIG SHOW OF CATTLE. 


All Breeds to Have Recognition at 
Buffalo Exposition. 


the 


xpected that the live stock, poul- 
pet stock exhibits at the Pan- 
Exposition next year all told 
will include about 25,000 individuals. Be- 
ginning the middle of August, Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Converse has arranged 
for a special cattle show to continue two 
weeks. The 16 or 17 breeds recognized in 
this country and Canada, including both 
beef and dairy cattle, will have a place 
in this division. The classification of beef 
animals includes the Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Aberdeen-Angus, Galloways, De- 
vons and Polled Durhams. The National 
Live Stock, Shorthorn, Hereford and Gal- 
loway Associations will endeavor to make 
exhibits excelling in interest any that 
they have heretofore brought together. 
The co-operation of these great associa- 
tions gives strong assurance of an un- 
qualified success in this feature of the 
show. The National Live Stock Associa- 
tion expects to make a very instructive 
exhibit showing the character of animals 
upon the ranches many years ago, along 
with those of the present day, illustrating 
the remarkable results of scientific breed- 


It is 
try and 


American 


ing 


PRODUCING GOOD BEEF. 

True of Jefferson County, Kansas, 
in a communication to the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, says: I both reise 
and buy steers for beef, esteeming Short- 
horns and their grades the most profitable 
for raising under Kansas conditions, and 
three or four year old cattle from Oregon 
the most profitable to buy for fattening 
in this state, which, because of the abund- 
ance and cheapness of food, when crops 
are good, is an appropriate maturing 
ground for those reared farther west. I 
have been in the beef-producing business 
in Kansas for 31 years, and consider it 
profitable for the small farmer, as well 
as the stockman doing a more extensive 


business; and there may be, too, some 
profit in fattening even when lean and 
fat cattle sell for the same money per 
pound, if feeds are low in price. I have 


made a gain of 400 pounds per head on a 
carload of 1,100-pound grade Shorthorns 
«? 30 months, in 100 days, October to Jan- 
These were fed loose, in an open 


uary. 
barn, with ample room, the barn doors 
being open when the weather was not 


stormy, and half of the cattle lying in 
the open lot at night. I kept by them 
corn-and-cob meal ground fine, with tim- 
othy and clover hay, and gave them each 
daily an average of four pounds of 
ground linseed oil-cake meal, and three 
pounds of wheat bran. I find the best re- 
sults in shipping when cattle are given 
plenty of hay, but no grain or water, for 
24 hours before, when there is a long run 
to market, but I give them plenty of 
water and a full feed of both hay and 
grain, when the run is short. Barrel salt 
is the best in the feed lot and pasture. 


GRAIN-FEEDING YOUNG CATTLE, 





My experience in fattening cattle ex- 


tends over twenty years, says M. Guinty 


of Elbing County, Kas., in the “Prairie 
Farmer.” I buy all my steers, preferring 
Shorthorns and their crosses, castrated 


Calves do better 
their dams, and 
weaned. 


during their first month. 
if allowed to run with 
should have grain as soon as 
Mine are given ground corn, wheat bran 
and whole oats in equal parts one to two 
quarts per day. Steers raised thus are 
marketed most profitably the spring they 
are three years old, though for small 
farmers perhaps it would be better to sell 
them as 900 to 1,000-pound, two-year-olds 
for fattening. Three-year-old Colorado 
stock are the most satisfactory Western 
cattle for handling here. Cattle from 
Central Texas should be wintered in Kan- 
sas before putting on grain. Under ex- 
isting conditions native two-year-olds 
past, fed four or five months and weigh- 
ing 1,400 pounds, are the most profitable 
for marketing. 

Dehorning cattle makes them worth 10 
cents per hundred pounds more for fat- 
tening, and from 10 to 15 cents more 
when fat, besides the difference in con- 
venience and safety in handling. Take 
the horns off with a saw the fall after 
they become yearlings. I do not keep 
grain constantly before cattle, but feed 
shelled corn once a day, as much as they 
will clean up, always throwing to the 
hogs any left over, and give cornmeal 
twice a day with the same precautions. I 
always pasture my stalks, starting fat- 
teners on the ears and finishing with meal. 
For stockers I grind corn with the cob, My 
mill is a large one. With a thrashing 
engine at $4 per day for power, this 
grinds 900 bushels of ear corn, or 1,206 
bushels shelled, per day, making the cost 
one-half cent pee bushel. In the season 
of 189% I made my first trial of feeding 
grain to cattle on good pasture. Beginning 
July 1 1 gave corn-and-cob meal until 
August 15, when all sixty head of the 
three-year-old native steers were turned 
into a forty-acre field of good corn, when 
they gained three and one-third pounds 
per day fer forty days. Some wheat bran 
or cottonseed meal may be mixed with 
other feed to an advantage. One can af- 
ford to pay $8 per ton for the bran and 
$17 for the meal, when corn sells for 3 
cents per bushel. Clean prairie hay or 
straw, all they will eat, makes suitable 
roughness for cattle fattening on grain. 


STOCK NOTES. 

MR. W. H. H. STEPHENS, breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle and Shropshire sheep at 
Bunceton, Cooper Co., Mo., made a show- 
ing of Shorthorns at the district fair re- 
cently held at Bunceton. He was award- 
ed first prize on a herd of Shorthorns 
headed by his $525 Cruickshank bull, Duke 
of Hardson. He has bulls and heifers for 
sale as per advertisement on this page. 
Shorthorn breeders had about $8,000 
worth of cattle at the Bunceton Fair, all 
from near-by herds, which fact shows that 
Bunceton is an important Shorthorn 
breeding center, and a good place at which 
to find breeding stock. 


GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo., 
places the forerunner of his sale ad- 
vertisement in this issue. Mr. Bothwell’'s 
cattle are doing well, and he has a grand 
lot to sell on December 13, at Kansas City. 
He made ten entries at the recent Ne- 
braska State Fair, and won seven first 
premiums, one second and one third—all 
these winners being the get of Imp. Non- 
pareil, Victor 132,573, and Grand Victor 
116,752. Mr. Bothwell breeds good cattle 
whether they be Scotch, Bates or any 
other good family. He has a herd of well- 
bred cattle that is an honor to him; and 
he has bred most of the herd himself. 





Sold by Druggists, 7ic. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Don't forget the date of the sale, as it 


} 
will be one of the good offerings of the | 


*year. } 


JOHN HEDGES & SON, Pana, IIL, are 


advertising in another column two Here- 
ford bull calves. One of them they call 
Perfection and pretty nearly fits the name. 
He is sired by Exile 63,243, one of the best 
sons of old Garfield, and a full brother | 
to the great Ear! of Shadéland, 22. The 
dam of Perfection is Miss Wilton 51,97, by | 
Colorado 42,169, by Anxiety 2d, by 
Anxiety, and out of Lady Hall 42,208, one 


old | 


of the best daughters of the famous 
Prince Edward 7,001, one of the greatest 
sons of old Lord Wilton, Lady Hall and 


all of the dams for seven or eight gener- 
ations back were bred by Mr. Wm. Tuge, 
the breeder of the famous Lord Wilton. 
This bull calf is one of the best bulls that 
Messrs. Hedges ever raised, and, if atted 
would make a grand yearling show bull 
for next year. He is good enough indi- 
vidually and in pedigree to head any herd 
in America. He was calved October 25, | 





1899. The other calf was dropped Novem- 
ber 5, 1899, and was sired by Exile. His 
dam is Nina 3d, 71,927, she by Colorado 


and out of the grand imported cow Nina 
| 13,591, bred by Mr. Thomas Lewis of Eng- 
|} land, and her sire was Herbert 12,434, bred 
|by Mr. John Price of England, and sired 
| by the great sire and prize winner Truro 
| 3,492, by the famous old Horace 2,492. 
| While this calf is not quite as good as the 
is still a good one and will 
Calves of the same 


other one, he 
make a grand bull. 
quality as these two and of as good breed- 
ing are selling at public sales for fully $100 
more than is asked for these. 

Messrs. Hedges report that their pigs | 
are coming along in good shape, and they | 
say they can suit almost anyone as to 
quality and breeding. All interested in 
Poland Chinas or Herefords should send 
for their catalog, which will be 
ready to mail soon. 





new 


demand for export cattle was not quite so 
good, with English cables quoting United 
States cattle at 12% to 13%c per pound. 
The heavy weight, plain quality, cattle 
have been very much neglected in the last 
two or three weeks. The best grades of 
butcher cows and heifer= remain in active 
demand at about steady prices, while the 
fair to good declined 10 to lic. The can- 
ning grades were about steady, and the 
demand fairly good. The very best grades 
of stockers and feeders ruled about 
steady, and a good demand prevailed, 
while the common and fair to good were 
in abundant supply, and prices declined 
to 40c. Stocker cows and heifers de- 
clined 10 to I6e, while stocker bulls de- 
clined 10 to 20e, Best grades of milk cows 
with calves ruled about steady, with very 
little demand for the common grades. 

The following quotations are based upon 
the present conditions of the market: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 to $5.90; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.70; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.30 to 
$5.50; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to $5.25; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of medium to 
choice quality sold at $5.25 to $5.70, and the 
top was $5.85 for 1,130-pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,28 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $5.00 to $6.60, bulk of 
sales at $5.20 to $5.50; steers, 1,000 to 1,19 
pounds average, full range, $4.15 to $5.86, 
bulk of sales at $4.30 to $5.40; steers weigh- 
ing lecs than 1,000 pounds, full range, $3.2 
to $5.40, bulk sold at $4.85 to $5.15. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.25 to $4.90, the bulk at $3.85 to 
$4.25, and they were fair to good quality; 
common to choice stockers, $2.00 to $4.50; 
bulk at $3.20 to $3.60, and the quality was 
plain; stock heifers, full range, $2.25 to 
$3.90, and the bulk at $2.75 to $3.15. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.75 to $5.25, and 
there were very few on the market; choice 
native heifers sell at $4.35 to $4.70; good 
native cows and heifers sell at $3.35 to 
$4.3; medium cows at $2.85 to $3.25; fai 
cows $2.50 to $2.75; inferior, light and old 
cows, $1.00 to $2.40; the bulk of the South- 
west cows sold at $2.20 to $3.10 and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $2.50 to $3.70; 
canning cows sell at $1.50 to $2.75. Veal 
calves, full range, #4.00 to $7.00 per 100 
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J. K. ALEXANDER, Edinburg, IL, will 
sell at his farm, October 16, his entire herd | 
of Shorthorn cattle, consisting of 40 head 
of bulls, cows and heifers as follows: The 
old herd bull, now eight years old, Gay 
Harry, which was in Robins & Son's 
show herd as a yearling. He was sired 
by their great bull Gay Monarch, that 
stood second to the great Abbotsburn for 
years, and is undoubtedly a greater sire 
than his successful show competitor. Gay 
Harry won second atthe Illinois State Fair 
in 1897, being beaten only by that great 
show bull Valentine. Gay Harry is a 
great bull individually, and as a sire he 
is still better, as his get will show. He 
runs on dam’s side to Imp. Frantic, by | 
Fourth Duke of York; and Mr. Wm. Reb- 
ins says this family of Shorthorns pro- 
duced more show cattle for them’ than 
any family they owned in their day. Keep 
your eye on this grand old bull. 

The bull that has been used on Gay Har- 
ry’s get is the 2-year-old bull, Pearl's Gold- 
dust, by Baron Golddust, by Baron 
Glouster, dam Lancaster Pearl, second by 
Lord Lancaster fifth, tracing to Imp. 
Pearlette. Here is a great two-year-old 
bull, well balanced on short legs, good 
top and bottom lines, with good, clean 
masculine head and horn. In fact, he is 
a first-class bull in any company. 

All the females old enough will be bred 
or have calves at foot by one of these bulls 
just described. There is a splendid lot 
of bulls in this offering, several of which 
will be at the Illinois State Fair for in- 
spection, and we can assure our readers 
that they are worth seeing. There are 
few breeders that have better or a more 
uniform lot. One of the plums is a dark 
roan of -September, 1899, by Gay Harry, 
dam Waterloo Lady 3d, by Waterloo 
Duke of Shannon Hill, 24 dam Waterloo 
Lady, by Wild Eyes (4th. Here is a 
Scotch-topped Bates bull of the best 
breeding, and if he is not a credit to his 


ancestors we have missed our guess. He 
is good enough to go in any herd. 

The next is a red of September, 1899, 
by Gay Harry, dam Rural Queen, by 


Billie Richmond, by Old Duke of Rich- 
mond. How is this for a Scotch pedigree? 
This calf is worthy of his ancestry. 
Watch this bull if you want.a good red. 

The others are almost as good and well- 
bred. 

In cows, there is a red-roan Kirkleving- 
ton by Wild Eyes Duke, dam Kirkleving- 
ton’s Queen 2d, by Winsome Duke llth. 
Where can you get a better pedigree 
united with good individuality and 
splendid breeder? 

Then comes a red Waterloo Lady 2d, 
by Waterloo, Duke of Shannon Hill, dam 
Waterloo Lady, by Wild Eyes 4th. This 
cow must be seen with her produce to 
know her value; and the man that doesn’t 
see her who wants a good Bates cow will 
miss it. Winsome Sanspareil, a red roan 
by Winsome Duke llth, dam Queen of 
Shannon II., by Kirklevington Prince, is 
ome of the plums of the sale. Watch her. 

Lady Sale of Edinburg, a red roan with 
ealf by Gay Harry, another good one, is 
by Winsome Duke 11, dam 4th Lady Sale 


of Atchison, by Waterloo Duke of Shan- 
non Hill. This is a splen@id cow and a 
splendid breeder. b 


Sanspareil Queen, a red with a little 
white, by Winsome Duke llth, dam Queen 
of Shannon 12th, by Waterloo Duke of 
Shannon Hill, is one of the good ones of 
the offering and should find a home in a 
good herd. In fact, the entire offering is 
good, and if you want some snaps go to 
this sale. Don't forget the date, October 
16. Send for catalog. 
LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by 
der-Buel Company. 


ST. 
Evans-Sni- 


RECEIPTS during the week ending 
Sept. 22 were 22,441 cattle, 31,607 hogs and 
9,647 sheep, against 19,273 cattle, 23,967 hogs 
and 5,88 sheep received during the pre- 
vious week, an increase of 2,168 cattle, 7,650 
hogs and 3,758 sheep. Compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago, cattle 
show an increase of 1,200, hogs 4,300, and 
sheep a decrease of 1,200. Receipts at the 
four principal markets this week amount 
to 169,300 cattle, 243,600 hogs and 155,400 
sheep, an increase of 3,700 cattle, a de- 
crease of 7,200 hogs, and an increase of 
25,300 sheep. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week a year ago cattle show a 
decrease of about 7,000 head, hogs 6,000, 
and sheep an increase of 12,500. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion here were fairly liberal, and the qual- 
ity ruled from common to good, best steers 
on sale during the week averaged 1,130 Ibs. 
and sold at $5.85. There were two loads of 
1,549-Ib. steers which sofa at $5.75. The de- 
mand for light weight cattle was fairly 
good, and prices ruled about steady com- 
pared with last week, while heavy weight 
cattle did not find as good demand and 





were 10 to 15c lower. The commonest class 
of beef cattle also sold a little lower. The 





pounds, bulk at $6.00 to $6.75 per 100 pounds; 
heretics and yearlings sold at $2.85 to $5.00 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $3.50 to 
#4.00. Bulls, full range, $2.25 to $4.00, bulk 
of sales $2.75 to $8.25; stocker bulls sold at 
$2.50 to $3.50, the bulk at $2.75 to $3.15. 

Receipts in the southern division for the 
week amounted to 527 cars, compared with 
480 cars received last week, 420 cars the 
week before, and 475 cars the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. The steer market 
ruled nearly steady with the close of last 
week. Cows and heifers figured a fraction 
stronger; light weight calves sold a little 
easier, with heavies 50c to $1 per head 
lower. During the week Texas and Indian 
Territory calves, 135 to 260 Ibs., sold at $8.00 
to $11 per head, bulk $9 to $10.50" per head. 
Bulls sold at $2.65 to $ per cwt., stags and 
oxen $2.25 to $3.50, cows and heifers, mostly 
grassers, $2.25 to $.87%, bulk $2.90 to $3.20. 
The majority of steers off grass averaged 
618 to 1,156 Ibs., and sold at $3 to $4.25, bulk 
$3.35 to $4. Mississippi bulls sold at $2.50 
to $2.60, cows and mixed cattle $2.50 to 
$8.10. Arkansas bulls and oxen sold at 
$2.70 to $2.75, cows and heifers $2.75 to $3.10, 
steers $2.90 to $3.25. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate run, opened 
easy to Se lower on lights, steady on oth- 
ers, bulk selling at $5.45 to $5.50. Wednes- 
day, arrivals slow, market opened without 
much change, light hogs a shade easier, 
medium and heavy weights strong to a 
shade higher, bulk selling at $5.45 to $5.50, 
with 65 head of select 260-lb. hogs selling 
at $5.62. Thursday, market opened steady 
or nearly so, best hogs were late arrivals, 
market closed 2%c higher than the open- 
ing, top price was $5.65 for one selected lot 
of 2%438-lb. hogs. Friday, moderate run, 
market opened 5c higher on mediums and 
heavies and 5 to lc higher on lights, 
closed strong, 10c higher on best lights, 
this being the highest market in several 
months. Saturday, light run, market 
opened easy to 5c lower, top price $5.70, 
same as Friday. Range of prices as fol- 
lows: Butchers and packers $5.45 to $5.60, 
Yorkers and shippers $5.50 to $5.6244, heavy 
pigs $5.25 to $5.50, light pigs $4.25 to $4.75, 
rough heavies $4.50 to $5.25. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts Tuesday 
and Wednesday and a strong demand, the 
market advanced 15 to 25c per cwt. on 
lambs and sheep. Under unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points the market de- 
clined 40 to 50c per cwt. on lambs, and 
ruled barely steady on sheep the latter 
part of the week. We quote the following 
prices: Best lambs $5 to $5.25 per cwt., 
best sheep $3.75 to $4, best bucks $2.50 to 
$2.75, stockers $2.75 to $3.50. 

Monday, Sept. 24—CATTLE—Receipts of 
strictly native cattle were light to-day, 
and prices ruled about 10c lower than the 
close of last week, Receipts in the Texas 
division amounted to about 106 cars, and 
prices were about steady. Chicago report- 
ed 21,500 cattle and the market weak to 10c 
lower. 

HOGS—With moderate run and unfavor- 
able advices from other points, our mar- 
ket opened 5 to 1@c lower on heavies and 
lie lower on best lights. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week's closing prices. 


HEREFORD AWARDS AT MINNE- 
SOTA, 





Among other awards to Herefords at the 
Minnesota State Fair were the following: 
Best cow and calf, any age, Gudgell & 
Simpson, Independence, Mo., first; and T. 

Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., secon. 
Get of sire, nine entries: Sotham, first; 
O. Harris, Harris, Mo., second; Steward 
& Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo., third; Gud- 
gell & Simpson, fourth; and W. E. Van 
Natta & Son, Fowler, fifth. Best pair, one 
male and one female, one year old and 
under two, six entries: First to Van 
Natta & Son, and second to Gudgell & 


Simpson. 


akes short roads. 


ALE 


nd light loads. 


REAS 


ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 










Sold Everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








Jom. (. Ponting & Sons 


FIFTH 


AUCTION 


Hereford Cattle 
and Horses 


AT 


HOMESTEAD FARM, 
MOWEAQUA, ILL. 


Wednesday 
and Thursday, 


Oct. 10 and 11, 1900. 


Cattle To Be Sold October 10. 
Horses To Be Sold October 11. 


60 Head of Registered Here- 
fords—30 Bulls from 10 to 26 
months old; 30 Females, unbred 
and some with calves at foot, will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 


60 Head of (Carriage and 
Draft Horses — Well-broken 
and in good condition. 


in new pavilion, don’t fail to attend. 


Tom. C. Ponting & Sons, 


Moweaqua, Illinois. 


Col. R. E. EDMUNDSON, 
Col. J. T. WARD, 
Col. J. W. ADAMS, 





} Auctioneers, 





SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. eggs 
sale. Call on or ro ea T 


add: 
J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


e NGLISHES2 bcaea oa eee 
e stock. Your orders solicited. . 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester. Green Co., Mo 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, istered. A few heifers. 
Write to " E. MOSHER @ SON 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 

Rose of Sharon,Craig’s family, barga: taken 

soon. Call on or ad yowe = 
POWELL BROS.. Lee's SumMIT, Mo, 














20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEI 
For Sale, They were sired by the pay ee 


Butterfly 1 , Grand Victor ard 135844 
the $625 bull, Duke of n 120000, Firet, and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cru! 


crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals 
For prices, etc.. address 
W. H. H. STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE was ope sutton 
from best blood known to the breed, and Poland- 
China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 
good young cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; visitors welcome; farm adjoining town on 
K. C. Scott &M. Ry. 8.W.COX.S.Greenfield, Mo. 

— Twenty registered 


FO AL A berdeen-Angus 


bulls for sale, sired by Admira) of Esti}! 29510. 
Address, JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, I}. 











Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
soe Estill 3a egg A omen Lad 24 heads 


oung bulls yz 1 w ie 

males. 
Rites oe dig es. atson Bros., Judson, 
Harris. Mo. i 











T. WATSON, Mgr,, R. R. Sta. 
JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO, 
wold and Suropehire Sheep.” Prices teaneesig 





Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 


“* MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


blood of the following great bulls largely 
disseminated in the offering: Young A 
v a Baron and Scotlands Crown. a 











AUCTIONEERS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


JAS. W. SPARKS, Scnnstt'toc*aee 


been and am now bookedforthe best 
hogs and horses held in America, Se 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX. IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, 1A, 
Write before claiming dates. —— 





Herd headed py the Cruickshank Bull, Orange 
pure Bates. with individual merit the mn ndard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! f-.tststt, fre». 


» by Godoy. Females are of pure Scotch ano 


Hero 
Young stock of both sex for 





111304, Kirklevington, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Balls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, f cows 
Acombs, Rose of Princess, B § and’ Goodness. families, and “sived ay hace Pietel aak 
of Haszelhurst 11th, 123052 and Woods! e Victor 7. Come and see 
A Breckenridge, Mo. 





F. FINLEY, 








0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF sT. Louis. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly Opposite the of Louls 
Shippers should see that thetr stock is billed dircetiy to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONBS, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst. ven’! Mag: 
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F -gtombinations 
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18 TO 20 1900 
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OUT 
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_ OCT. 22 TO 26 1900 © 
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TWO GRAN 


ATIONAL 


. 


FORDS|"“sea" 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED $ 25,000 oo. 


EXHIBITIONS 


pepe 









EXCURSION RATES MANSAS CITY HORSE 
ON ALL. RAILROADS. OCT. 21-27, 1900. 
FoR For or BORKS 
ADDRESS 4 
th. 











SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘rnorndaie 123,000; Darx Koun or April 3U,918¥6 at 9200. or will trade bi: fers. 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and’ ir he Ae 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address po ae eee ORES. oe 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazethurst 125404, as- 
Sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 139065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Seotch and Seoteh topped cows offthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special offering, 30 yearling bulls, 20 yearling heifers. herd i Btare 

sized. by im + Also = poy ym pA hg ae LAME in service, pone his beeetine 

Lady by Champion of England, This blood cunie Cruickshanh fateons..” ? ne Sbentlot, Gelten 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Ba‘ 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 




















land. 
H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and itch topped bulls of the low down, bloc 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also & few cbaine helt 
ers not related to bulls. Address, pyRpY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, BARRIS, UO. 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


ANTHRAX. 


Write for particulars, official endorsements and te 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR ANTHOAX OVACOINE 
in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


STEUR VACCINE CO., CHICAGO. 


Branches:—Kansas City; Ft. Worth, ete. 


SHOW CATTLE AT PUBLIC AUCTI 
7 let, 1 2d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Lincoln, Neb., the hgh 9 - Non- 
age Victor 132573 and Grand Victor 115752. 50 head go in my sale DEC. 
s. . KANSAS CITY, MO., and these winners are included and the entire 
offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. GEO. BOTHWELL, NETTLETON, MO. 


Combination Sale JERSEY CATTLE! 
aa ST. JOSEPH, MO., NOVEM BER 12th. 
» MICHAEL HILGERT, of 8t. Joseph. has consigned FORTW HEAD, many having 
sili tin a ( tests. Four of these will be bul s, two of them imported. 
ONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED FROM RELIABLE BREEDERS. For terms address 
R. E. EDMONSON, Manager, 210 Shiediey Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 


LLDPE ODN EDAD EADS AD ADEE 


we CLOSING-OUT SALE! 


OF 


SHORTHORN 


To be held at my Farm, 3 miles 
Northeast of 


Edinburg, Illinois, 
Tuesday, Oct. 16,1900. 
40-HEAD-40 


Representing Pure Bates and Scotch topped families as follow- 
ing:—Waterloo, Sanspareil, Kirklevington, Princess, Frantic, 
Pearlette, White Rose, Strawberry, Matilda, Daisy; all of 
good standard families. There will be some extra good bulls 
in this sale. 


tes mostly. Berkshires best b 
Call on or address, sn ENTRY, Seats 























Send for Catalogue and plan to be 
with me October 16. 


Lunch at noon. Sale begins at 1 o’clock. Mail bids may 
be sent to either Cor. J. W. Jupy or Cor. H. O. Correte. 


( COL. J. W. JUDY, 
| COL. H. O. CORRELL. 


K. ALEXANDER. 
ALLAN LALAL ALP LALA ALLE, 


AUCTIONEERS 


J. 
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We regret to be called upon to chron- 
he death of Col. B. R. Runkle of the 
Mexico “Ledger.” There was no better 
wir of the trotting horse in Missouri 
Col. Runkle, and no one had warmer 
among the tretting horse frater- 

His death is a great loss. to the 

ger” and to the goodly city of Mex- 
hose best interests he always had 


rt 


ase attacked horses on the west 
Maryland and has spread to 
ews County, Va. In some localities 
s terribly contagious. Many have died 

the Eastern shore, says the “Country 
Gentleman.” No one knows what it is or 
ow to treat it, and nine out of ten horses 
ii fhe first sign is weakness—horse 
mbles, sways about, in a short time 
begin to slobber, lose all power to 
<wallow water or food, but wants former; 
breaks out {n profuse perspiration, has no 
fever, does not seem to suffer any pain, 
stands or lies trying to eat and drink; 
crows weaker and weaker until he drops 
‘lead. Sometimes bleed at nose just before 
leath. A Norfolk veterinarian says all 
the nerve tissues are affected, and in the 
nd the spine, for toward the end muscles 
f back are tense and drawn.—F. R. 8. 
Give the healthy ones a physic ball, and 
in feed twice a day for a week a 
irge tablespoonful of the following 
powder: Powdered nitrate potass, 8 0z.; 
powdered chlor. potass., 12 oz.; mix. Is 
there a lot of decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter in the neighborhood? As a rule, those 
that are affected dfie—prevention, there- 
ore, is practically the only hope.) 


\ dise 
shore of 


mix 


Old Connor, by C. F. Clay, 2:18, is noth- 
ing short of a wonder, says the “Stock 
Farm.” A few years ago he was bush- 
whacking around in the west as a trotter 
ind later was changed over to the pace at 
which he proved even a better winner, 
getting a mark of around 2:11 somewhere, 
ind seemingly reaching his limit at that. 
He was a sturdy campaigner and at- 
tracted the eye of an Eastern gentleman, 
who thought the black gelding would look 
well on the road, And as a result Connor 
changed hands and was taken to Roch- 
N. Y., where he was driven in the 
winter, and in the following spring he 
was placed in the hands of Trainer Fred 
Dumond. The pacer began right off the 
reel to show a lot of speed, and last season 
paced a mile in 2:07% in an exhibition 
igainst time. He did not get a mark, 
however, and this year was well staked 
down the line of the Gran@ Circuit in the 
2:10, 2:11 and 2:12 pacing classes. He has 

red victory after victory, reducing his 
mark time after time, race after race, 
intil it now stands at 2:04%. He has twice 
paced in that notch, his Providence heats 
being won in 2:06%, 2:04%, 2:05. Few pacers 
an do much better. At Hartford he beat 
a great field, pacing the first heat in 2:04% 

\nd at the Empire City track last week 
he again reduced his record to 2:08% in a 
winning race, 


ester, 


The veriest tyro in tretting breeding if 
isked to name the three leading light- 
harness families of to-day, would imme- 
diately answer, those of George Wilkes, 
Electioneer and Nutwood, says the “Horse 
Review.” So, likewise, would the deepest 
student of the breeding problem. Their 
precedence is not for a moment debatable. 


If we 


were asked the reason why we 
would refer the inquiry to the “Year 
Book” for answer. We would also call 


attention to the fact that nine out of 
every ten prominent performers of the 
last decade belong to some one of these 
three families, while a large percentage 
combine the blood of two, or else of all 
three of them—than which no better 
inswer could be given. 

Of these great founders of families, 
George Wilkes was foaled 1856 and lived 
twenty-six years; Electioneer was foaled 
1868 and lived almost twenty-three years; 
Nutwoo@ was foaled and lived twenty- 
seven years. In point of numbers their 
descendants naturally follow their ages, 
‘or priority in point of time is everything 
in such a eontest. But in point of actual 
vars—that is, age for age—Nutwood's po- 

ion is reversed. It is said that figures 


ver lie. Still they may be juggled and 
storted. But plain enes, without false 
shts to deceive the unwary, may be 
sted. These plain figures show that 
Nutweod, were he living to-day, would 


thirty years old. At the close of last 
cason he had to his credit. 160 standard 
erformers; 92 of his daughters had pro- 
‘ced 147; 115 of his sons had sired 663. 
\t the same age George Wilkes had sired 
performers, 5 of his daughters had pro- 
‘uced 5; 8 of his sons had sired 11. 
Uoneer had sired 157 performers; 


“'ructive. They show unmistakably the 


nparalleled prepotency of Nutwood, even 

contrast with the two horses that are 
And while, ow- 
‘§ to thelr priority of career, it is im- 
robable that he will ever outrank either 


pposedly his superiors. 


contemporaneously, his achievements, 


“ithin a given length of time from his } 
‘reer, will almost as surely, always show 


le greatest. 


lt would be easy to write a volume con- 
‘rning Nutwood. Perhaps one of the 
‘host wonderful things about him was his 
‘variable success, in any and all environ- 
Taken, a young horse of no rep- 
‘ation, to California, he made a great 
“putation as a race horse and as a sire 
Brought back to Ken- 


ments, 


a few years. 


Elec- 
53 of 
‘is daughters had produced 68; 80 of his 
“ons had sired 568, These figures are in- 


Stays I2 inches or 6 inches apart. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE co. Chicago or New York, 


The Fence That’s Guaranteed. 








tucky, his success there during five sea- 
sons, was phenomenal. Taken thence to 
Iowa, his success continued as remarkable 
to the day of his death. In Kentucky 
and Iowa he had access to some of the 
best breodmares living, and the results 
were wonderful; but in California the ma- 
jority of his mares were of short pedi- 
gree, yet from them came many of his 
fastest descendants. To-day Nutwood 
is the leading sire of standard performers, 
having at last passed Electioneer, to 
whom he had long been second. He has | 
more producing sons than any other horse, 
excepting Rysdvk'’s Hambletonian alone. 
Blue Bull has four more and Mambrino 
Patchen three more producing daughters, 
but each of these horses had daughters 
breeding before Nutwood was foaled. But 
as a sire of dams of 2:15 performers Nut- 
wood stands alone. To the close of last | 
season his daughters had produced no 
less than 31. His nearest rival was 
George Wilkes, whose daughters had pro- 
duced 24. 


E. CLEMENT'S HORSE 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I find many 
of our stallion owners want to break 
away from the $ country cross roads 
plans of breeding adopted during the busi- 
ness depression. There is no reason why 
a stallion owner should insure a living | 
colt, or a colt to stand up and suck. If 
the mare is in foal and has proper feed 
and care, there will be no trouble about a 
strong healthy foal, and I never could 
see why a man who has several hundred 
dollars tied up in a horse should feed him 
two years to get one fee. At the same 
time, if a breeder is unfortunate with his 
mare at foaling time and pays promptly 
for the service you will have to go outside 
of Missouri to find a stallion owner so | 
small that he will not make equitable | 
arrangements for the next breeding ann | 
son. Most of them would gladly present | 
the patron with the season's fee. 
King Cashier, by Mambrino King, that 
made several seasons at Springfield, Mo., | 
starts his standard list with a creditable | 
pacer. After the death of his sire he was | 
taken back to New York, thinking he 
would gather something from the popular- 
ity of his sire in the way of new busi- | 
ness in the stud. 

Missouri's new list for 1900 will be a long 
one, and many old performers bred in| 
Missouri have gained new honors. The| 
two fastest for the season are White | 
Hose and Gyp Walnut, each with records | 
of 2.:08%. Riley B., bred in Kansas and 
owned and savenened by Missourians, has 
a record of 2:06%. | 
SALE OF THE WALNUT BOYS. 
On the 19th was the sale of John Calli- | 
son at Windsor, Mo. The day opened wet | 
and unpleasant. The sale did not begin | 
until 11 o’clock, and the force of Auction- | 
eers was large enough, but was not of the | 
right kind. Bob Harriman was the only 
one on the ground who knew anything of | 
the value of pedigrees in the horse stock, 
and he had to do the whole of the selling 
on this class of property. Young mules 
and cattle that are generally looked upon 
as property that will sell themselves, 
dragged and sold low. When it came to 
Walnut Boy colts the bidding was spirited 
and it soon deyeloped that Mr. Harriman 
had not come alone, as. the buyers were 
largely from Boonville, Bunceton and 
Cooper County: 
The first animal sold was a handsome 
yearling filly by Walnut Boy, dam Maud 
Knox, by Woodford Knox, and went to 
Cooper County for $170. The same party 
bought Belmont Boy, a growthy two-year- 
old stallion by Walnut Boy, dam by 
Harry Hodgen, second dam by Almont, at 
$200; and a daughter of Artist Montrose 
at $145. 
Dr. O. W. Clabaugh of Green Ridge got 
a bargain in the brown filly Stella W., by 
Walnut Boy, dam Deen Allison, by 
Andrew Allison, second dam by pane. 
son of C. M. Clay 22, and May Ferguson, 
which he bought for $1. The two-year- 
ola brother to this filly was sick, and | 
bidders were afraid of him. He was bred 
and owned by W. H. Hartzell of Chicago, | 
lll. He went to John G. Callison, owner 
of Walnut Boy, at $130. Dr. Robinson got 
the bargain of the sale in the mether of 
these two colts. Brood mares did not sell 
as they should have done, and some that | 
were offered found no bids. A pair of | 
sorrel mares by Noble C., a grandson of 
Happy Medium, brought $325. They were | 
seven and eight years of age and had seen | 
some hard driving. The dams. were both 
by Al West. They were a large, attractive 
team, 
As I stated in the start, most of the 
Walnut Boy colts were purchased by those 
who had come from Cooper County with 
Harriman in the hope of buying a Gyp 
Walnut. The crowd got tired long before 
the list was through, and many of the 
animals were not offered. Walnut B., 
2:12%, brought $425. Silver Slippers, five 
years old, no record but a three-year-old 
trial of 2:17 over the St. Joseph mile track, 
brought $245, and a three-year-old sister 
to Joseph R., 2:22%4, brought $306. While 
many of the animals did not bring as 
much as Mr. Callison expected and hoped 
for, they brought fair prices, and have 
gone among the same people who de- 
veloped Gyp Walnut, 2:084; Joseph R., 
2:22%, and Robbie C., 2:14%, and the sale 
in its results will be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the farm, to Walnut Boy and to his 
owner, John G. Callison. Already the 


GOSSIP. 




















people around the “Hub” are writing to 
know if we have any more Gyp Walnuts, 


Prairie View Farm September 19, 190), 
will sooner or later find homes among the 
Yankees. It was a sale where those on 
the inside could hardly distinguish if the 
popularity was most for Walnut Boy and 
his get, or for the Auctioneer, the only 
“Bob Harriman,” who had induced his 
friends to go a hundred miles or more to 
see him sell the young trotting and pac- 
ing race horses. 


from a distance I noticed Mr. Thompson, 





of Limestone Valley Stock Farm, known 


| Will be kept to breed horses for the Phil- 
|adelphia market, 
j}and other horses he 


{tra, 32924, by 


Hill, 


|Santa Maria, by Pilot Jr., and the blood 


| from next year, 


jis the Baron Wilkes mare, Bifty, a high- 


,one more was distanced in the seventh 


and probably several that went out from , 


Among those present at the sale and 


breeder of Crayon, by Cuyler, whose home 
is at Beaman, Mo.; L. M. Monsees, owner 


brids. 

In the practical languag« the farm 
and of the market the wor mule has 
come to mean the progeny the male 

wherever saddlers, Poland Chinas or jack ass, or jack, upon a, ~ _~ 
ols 2 33, ° B lorse oO 
stock are used. The farm is located east mare, while the word “hin: 1 iH ; 
% ! is applie« 


of Sedalia, and his post office is Smithton. 
Samuel A. Metzger was there. I had not 
seen him since he went to the City cf 
Brotherly Love with two car loads of 
Medley’s, Prodigals and Joe Elmo’s. One 
pair, a Medley and a Joe Elmo, he sold to 
Mason, the blacking man, for $80. Sam 
says if you have horses 16 hands or over 
you must advertise them as 15.2 or 3, to 
get people to come and look at them. 
They are not looking for 16 or 17 hand 
horses to pull a family carriage of any 
kind on asphalt pavements. Our breeders 
who sell in Eastern cities want to remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. Metzger is using a 15.2 son of Prod- 
igal, by Onward, and says he will buy a 
larger one for his customers if they must 
have larger ones, but he can discard his 
prospective profits by using one for him- 
self. Unless things change from what 
they are now, Mr. Metzger’s two farms 


and yet with his Jacks 
will try to please his 


neighbors. 
Dr. Roberts was over from Fort Scott, 
Kas., and I see he has taken in a partner. 


His card now reads A. J. Roberts & Son, 
Breeders of Standard Bred Horses. Stal- 
lions in use, Harry Hodgen, 9449; Decan- 
Dacosta, son of Almont 
Wilkes; and Scott Temple, 33185, by Harry 
Hodgen. The farm starts with seven good 
brood mares. 

At Clinton I saw two colts by Redwood 
Redmon, dam Gipsy Queen, a _ pacer; 
called a Morgan, and brought from Vir- 
ginia to Danbury, Ia. They are good 
ones and owned by W. H. Empy of Clin- 
ton. He also has several young things 
by Dewey Redwood, son of Redwood Red- 
mon, 2:18%, and out of the dam of Prince 
Redwood, 2:22%. Redwood Redmon is now 
8 years old, and is credited with Blonda 
Redwood, the equal of any 4-year-old 
mare before the American people. Elk 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD 
last spring, has had about 70 patrons. He 
has had catarrhal fever and is not yet in 
as good form as when | saw him last. 
Swallow R., on the farm, sired by Allie 
Russell, has a horse colt by Elk Hill. Mr. 
Hepler has been offered $250 for him. He 
|is a natural pacer, and on his dam's side 
carries the blood of Allie Russell, Pilot 
Mambrino, son of Mambrino Patchen and | 


of Merchant, by Belmont. This fellow 
is well enough bred for a race horse or 
sire. 

At Tipton I saw Frank Culler. Inflam- 


matory rheumatism has had him down for 
three weeks, and he had to throw his race 
horse stallion Loss Willie, by Count of 
Paris; out of Rustic Maid, 2:2244 and a 
three-year-old Elliston, out of training. 
They are both good ones and will be heard 
and the friends of Frank, 
who are many, will wish that he may soon 
be able to drive them. 

I am pleased to see that the Colman 
Stock Farm is still adding to its list of 
good brood mares. The latest acquisition 


styled bay mare, with star and left hind 
foot white, with faultless head, 
neck and tail, and beautiful action. Bifty 
was sired by Baron Wilkes 4758; first dam 
Minnie Russell, by Mambrino Russell 2008, 
he by Woodford Mambrino 345, out of 
Miss Russell, the dam of Maud §8., by 
Pilot, Jr., 12. The second dam of Bifty 
was Molly Shawhan, by Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah, best of all the sons of Hamble- 
tonian 10, and third dam by Star High- 
lander, etc. Baron Wilkes is conceded to 
be the best son of George Wilkes. His 
dam was Belle Patchen, by Mambrino 
Patchen 58; second dam Sally Chorister, 
dam of Proteine, 2:18; Belle Brasfield, 
2:20, etc., by Mambrino Chorister, son of 
Mambrino Chief; third dam Miss Blood, 
by Blood’s Black Hawk, and fourth dam 
Moore's Pilot, by a son of old Pacing Pilot. 
If any stock farm can show a better bred 
{mare than Bifty, I would like to see the 
pedigree, and her individuality is in keep- 
ing with her high breeding. She has been 
used as a road horse, and but few could 
give her the dust, but she has now been 
retired to the Colman Stock Farm and 
has been bred to Mondorf. Mondorf is by 
Allandorf, 2:194%, son of Onward, and has 
back of him such great brood mares as 
Dolly, Alma Mater, Bay Dixie, Dixie, Jen- 
ny Lind, ete. That Bifty’s produce will be 
in great demand goes without saying it. 





The 2:30 trot at Hartford developed an 
unusually summary. Nine horses took the | 
word, one was distanced in the first heat, 
one more in the fifth heat, three were 
ruled out for not winning a heat in five, 


heat, and another in the eighth, leaving 
| just two to finish the race. 
McGrattan, 2:30, and Gratt (p.) 2:23%, 


both records made at the Belton (Mo.) 
September meeting, are new standard per- 
formers for Grattan, 2:13. They are full 
brothers, being out of Molly Hicks, by 
Prompter (son of Blue Bull), second dam 
by Towa Chief (son of Bashaw 50). 








Every Horse Qwner 


Should Keep Constantly on Hand 











NG OF 
MULES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Though every- 
body is supposed to be ac: ted with 
AMERICAN the facts of mule-breeding re are a 
great many persons who do know the 
Field & Hog Fence, precise meaning of the term employed. A 
Mad s mule, in scientific languag: leans the 

? 5 right , . . . 
g ee Eire ceievery progeny from a cross between two distinct 
pairpowe of fencing and is practical) species, either of animals f plants 
which species, however, m nearly 
eee the be re Oe it ©. related, or they will not intermingle. This 
id by agents in win . 
ne » agent in your oon write to the progeny is generally inferti r barren, 
though there are some exc ns to this 


BREEDING AND REA: 





observation in the first gen« ion of hy- 


to the reverse cross of the 
the jenny, or female ass, 
hybrids, containing a simi! 
of blood, we find a most re: 
ference of character, which « 
plained philosophically, but w! 
cited as showing the relatiy. 


lion upon 
these two 
admixture 
irkable dif- 
nnot be ex- 
lich is often 


impress of 
dam and sire upon their progeny. In the 
mule we find the general characteristics, 
such as the head, ears, Voice, tail, feet 
and temper are assinine, and the males 


are two or three times as nunx 


rous as the 





females, while in size the progeny more 
nearly resemble the dam; but in the hinny 
or progeny of the stallion on the jenny, 
the qualities of the horse predominate 
with diminished size, this tter quality 
appearing to depend upon the female 


There is a common impression that tix 
mare which has once been « 
jack will never again produce a 
horse colt, and that she should be 
for mule breeding exclusivel) 
make it appear that the male 


overed by 


good 
kept 

This would 
exerts an in- 


fluence upon the female that is not con- 
fined to the immediate progeny, but is 
transmitted through her to her future 
offspring. This principle is admitted as 
established by some physiologists, and 
the following incident is often cited in 
proof of the position. A mure that had 
been covered by a quagga, or zebra, and 


produced a striped mule from that cross, 
afterwards had colts that 
by three different stallions; 
horse foals was atriped, and 
the quagga in other respects 
is said to be the result after 
mare to the jackass. 

The mule is everywhere hardier than th« 
horse, subject to fewer 
patient, better adapted to traveling on 
ruggce and trackless surfaces, less fastid- 
fous as to its food, and much 
pensive in feeding, more muscular in pro- 
portion to its weight, and usually living 
and working to about double the age. 
For the production of mules, mares should 
be selected that have large, roomy bodies 
on short, strong limbs. They should have 


were begotten 
each of these 
resembled 
The 
breeding a 


same 


diseases, more 


less ex- 


good, sprightly tempers, and, when at- 
tainable, the more they have of cross with 
the thoroughbred horse, the better, if 


the above requisite of form 
shall have been preserved. 
Mules are timid animals, possessing also 
a great amount of curiosity in their 
position. Affection strongly character- 
‘zes all their actions, but they possess a 
peculiarity unusual in most domestic 
imals—that of resenting any injury. From 
this circumstance they have received the 
credit of viciousness and stubbornness, 
which, by a proper study of their char- 
acters, and by proper treatment from the 
beginning, can, in most 
come. It is much easier to train up a 
mule in the way in which it is to go, 
to fit it for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, than to ove bad 
pensity arising from years of mismanage- 
ment. Therefore, upon the collection of 
the colts at weaning time, they should be 
placed in an enclosure from which there 
is no possibility of their escaping until 
they have forgotten their dams, By this 
means the first step is taken to prevent 
the formation of one of their mulish pro- 
pensities—that of being ‘“‘breachy.’’ At 
all times one should move among the colts 
quietly,and without evincing any outward 
manifestation of fear, and in this way 
will soon gain their confidence, and, 
after a very few days, the feeder will be 
in perfect safety from injury. If, during 
the first summer, any of the colts should 
have been taught unruly tricks, care 
must be taken to avoid receiving harm 
from them, and before many months, if 
they be kept away from the bad associa- 
tions, the tricks will be forgotten. 

In breaking the colts for farm use; ‘t 
is best to begin when they are coming 
two years old, and by using them at light 
work during the third year they will have 
a quicker step than if they were allowed 
to attain their full maturity, and then set 
at once to heavy work. 
The first for the 
before attempting the management of 
these animals is to learn to govern him- 
self; and the sooner the barbarous cus- 
tom ef choking a mule most to suffoca- 


and strength 


com- 


an- 


cases, be over- 


and 


ome 





any pro- 


lesson mule-trainer 


tion is abolished, the better. By this 
treatment the animal receives a shock, 
both mental and physical, that in many 
cases injures the constitution of the an- 
imal without conducing to its proper 
training. 

The mule should be led or driven into a 


or stocks, from which he 
possibility, 
will cease struggling. 
quiet, soothing 


confined stall, 
cannot, by any 
very short time he 
Gentle handling, with 
words, will soon give him confidence w hen 
the gears or harness ma) be put upon 
him. The company of his mate, if he have 


escape; in a 


one, or the presence of another animal, 
with which he is to be worked, aids in 
alleviating his fears oid the possibil- 


ity of his breaking aw when released, 
for success depends upon the result of 
this first effort, and the impression made 
upon him. After being hitched to the 
wagon, the trainer should endeavor to 
repress too great eageriess in the animal 
lest, by being eet d, he become dis- 
couraged. By kind treatme nt mules may 
be rendered the most docile and affee tion- 
ate creatures among «lr domestic ani- 
mals, and will often show intelli- 
gence than the horsé¢ 
LEROY 
National Military Home, 





more 


CARDNER. 
Kansas. 


VIN 


KENDALL'S S!\ 


CURE. 
Cameron, Warren ‘* lll., Nov. 24, "99. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL ‘* 
Sirs: Please find i 
stamp for which you 
your Book, on the T: ment of Horses. 
I have not been out «! your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure three week= at a time in the 
past ten years, it is ™} cure-all, I have 


cured Spavin, Ringbonss, Corns, ete. f 
fon’ Cc. 8. NEWKIRK. 


sed one two-cent 


1 please send me 


PREPARING THE HORSE'S FOOT 
All irregular action of the foot 
must be attributed almost 
a Want of “balance” 
Therefore to 
carefully at 


and limb 
invariably to 
in the foot or fe¢ 

eorrect faulty action look 
the of the locomotiv: 
to ascertain what causes th: 
Never undertake to correct such 
resorting to the use of irregularly 
constructed shoes of unequal weight 
dimensions, for such will not accomplish 
the desired results, except possibly tem- 
porarily and in 





base 
machinery, 
trouble 
evils by 


and 


isolated cases. For in- 
Stance, if one side of the foot shall b« 
found to be of less depth than the oppo- 
side of the same foot, it may bh permis- 
sible to build up the lower side by th 
use of some substance Suitable if there is 
not sufficient foot at the deeper side to 
reduce it to an equality of depth, but th« 
latter process is by 


far preferable whe n- | 
‘s feasible. All attempts to cor- 
rect faulty action by the use 


ieal contrivances of any 


ever it 


of mechan- 
nature whatso- | 
ver will unquestionably result in dire in- 


jury to the locomotive machinery of the | 
animal and must be strenuously avoided | 
under any and all circumstances, Ex- | 
amine carefully at all times the base of 


the active moving machine ry, for the loco- 


motive power of the horse is 


“tna like ma- 
ehinery and must be treated on the same 
plane of scientific mechanics, as any other 


machinery, As it is live machinery we 


are dealing with it requires more c 


; are and | 
a“ ionger period of time to bring about 
correct action than would be the case 


with dead mac hinery, for there are joints, 


tendons and muscles to be brought again 





into correct action, and they cannot be 
hammered and bent into correct propor- | 
tions as could the dead machinery, but | 
the same artistic methods must be em- 
ployed as would be found to be of ad- 
vantage in adjusting the action of the 


dead machinery. With the rasp, and with 
must the surface wall of the 
foot be removed until a correct proportion 
has been acquired, when it will assume 
an accurate angle to the limb it supports, 
One of the essential requirements for a 
well-equipped forge is a level 
that the animal will have an even surface 
to stand upon, for the foot cannot be cor- 
rectly leveled by taking it in hand 
looking around and over its surface. 

the 


the rasp only, 


floor so 


and 
With 
animal standing barefooted on an even 


floor the smith can readily discover 
whether the limb is in a correct position 
as it rests in the horny box—the foot. 


If it deviates from a plumb bearing it is 
then easily discovered what irregularity 
in the foct causes this incorrect bearing. 
and, as before stated, the 


use of the rasp 
on the surface wall will bring about a 
correct proportion and angle. 


Having obtained a correct “balance” do 
not adjust to the foot some irregularly 
turned shoe that will throw it out of bal- 
ance again, as is frequently done 
Nothing must be adjusted to the foot at 
any time that will compel the animal to 
assume an action that the existing con- 
ditions of his locomotive machinery do 
not seem to him to be comfortable, for if 
such treatment is resorted to injury will 
result to his tendons, joints and muscles 
and frequently such injury will be found 
to be permanent, 
Never the 
foot—the sole 
proper time, 
new to take 
no influence 


too 


knife 
ind frog * 
when nature 
their place. 
whatever 


use on the surface of 
shed” at the 
has grown the 
The frog exerts 
in preventing or in 


the 


causing contraction. The same may be 
said of the bars, they do not in any way 
prevent contraction nor are they pro- 
ductive of expansion; they should, how- 
ever, be left to themselves and never 
should a knife be used to interfere with 
them in any respect. They are an essen- 
tial part of the supporting strength of 
the “horny box.”" Care should be taken in 
ease of a contracted foot that the shoe 
does not have any bearing on them; there- 


fore, never use a bar shoe, for in this way 
would the commissures be forced up into 
the sensitive foot, hurting the animal at 
each step, as would the nails of a man's 


boot-heels forced through the inner sole 





and pushing up against his foot-heel; of 
course, if the frog shall be found to be 
diseased, then the knife may be used to 


and in case of 
must be 
when a 
yet 
the 


parts affected, 

powdered borax 
the parts, 
speedy will result. I have 
found anything borax for 
speedy and effective cure of thrush. 
The foot needs no protection more than 
nature has provided it with, and if the 
sole and frog are left to take care of 
themselves and disturbed by the 
knife of the smith, it matters not how 
hard is the roadbed that the animal has 
to travel on, it will not hurt the surface 


remove the 
thrush 
packed 


some 
into 
cure 


diseased 
never 


equal to 


never 





of ‘his foot to strike it, and I care not 
whether he has on shoes or not. 

I have a horse that has been driven 
over these hard roads and “slammed” 
right along with only a narrow webbed 
shoe not much wider than her wall is 
thick, yet she has never been known to 
flinch. She has been at it now for about | 
four vears, during which time a knife has | 
never been used on her foot. She has | 
never known what stuffing is of any kind, | 
for none has ever been used in her foot, | 
yet her frog is at all times of the con- 


sistency of India rubber, She stands in 
a box-stall on a plain floor, no straw or 
bedding of any sort until bedtime, when 
the stall is filled with straw. She has 
never had a shoe touched to her foot hot, 
have always been fitted cold. They 
have always been made perfectly level— 
the shoes, I mean—so that they lay on 
the feet perfectly. I think much serious 
injury has been done to the feet of our 
horses by this “hot seating’’ nonsense; 
at any rate, that system of fitting is not 
permitted at my forge. 
R. BOYLSTON HALL, 
23 Berkeley street, Boston, Mase. 


they 





COACH OR CARRIAGE HORSE. 


In speaking of the offer of a prize of 
$00 by the Hon. William C. Whitney, 
to be given to the best stallion of any 
breed suitable for getting carriage horses, 
the “Rider and Driver’ says: 

Unfortunately, we, in this country, have 
never paid much systematic heed to the 
scientific breeding of carriage horses, 
albeit, out of the millions bred we have 
been able to pick up some grand ones of 
suitable type. This deplorable omission 
makes it seem to us that the present ought 
to be a most auspicious time for starting 
an American stud book, and establishing 


a national type. We have several im- 
ported breeds competing against the 
horses that have been bred to race; the 


latter, failing in what they were intended 
for, and happening to possess the quali- 
fications for heavy harness, being turned 
over to the one alternative purpose re- 
maining. We presume, from the meagre 
wording of the class conditions, that 





“Yield this year 


he farms of Kans:> 
s woman and child 


over $160 to every m4 











in the state. 


heredity and prepotency will not be taken 
{nto account In adjudicating the merits of 


; who may also be 


ney prize, would be an “accident” and, 
really, not in any sense entitled to win. 
Be this as it may, the time, as we have 
already said, seems nevertheless ripe for 
beginning with the winner of such a 
prize, and upbuilding an American breed 
of carriage horses; it would, we believe, 
surpass all others in the world. 

There are many who will not agree 
with the “Rider and Driver” in its opin- 
fen that no systematic attention has been 
; paid to the breeding of carriage horses 
in this country, replies the “Horse 
| World.” The record of the show ring 
and the market shows that considerable 
attention has been paid to that branch 
of breeding, and that there are several 
branches of the trotting family which 
produce carriage horses with great uni- 
formity. That the breeder of thorough- 
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Secretary of 


In this brilliant paper 
J. BeveripGe 





how they may make 


arming as a 
usiness for 


A talk with the 


HON. JAMES WILSON 


Agriculture 


Facing the World at Fifty 





writes of the men who 
have reached middle life without having 
achieved anything out of the ordinary ; 
points out their opportunities, and shows 
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Men 


SENATOR ALBERT 





the most of them. 


In this week’s number (date of Sept. 29) of 


for 172 vears 


For 25 Cents we will send it every 





Agents Wanted for Winter Work —4 Thowsné Delian will be 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and regularly published 
a handsomely illustrated weekly magazin 





week from now to Jan. 1, 190K 





largest club up to May 1 next, 
besides 





Publishers of ‘Tue Lapiss’ Home Journat and Tue Saturpay Evenme Poser 


$18,500 to be distributed among 764 best agents, 
a good profit on every aubscriber secured, 
more money this winter by working for us than by any other way 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


given the agent sendi ding the 


Young men and women can make 














BUGGIES, SURREYS, SPRING WAGONS, HARNESS, 


Carts,  Phatons, 


“The kind that suit.” 
shipped sub) 
Road Wa 
“Bonanza 
$32.00; © aa 


Farm Wagons, 


ect to examination. 
a, gore 





Top Buggies, $33.00; 
op Surrey>, $56. 


(Established 1874.) 





Shipped from factory to user at 15 to 40 
Every rig warranted, Over 100 


Bugs gies, 843.50, (Leather « top, Leather Trimming, Ete.) 
« .00; “Banner” 38-inch Farm Wagons, § 


Send For ‘‘The Best Vehicle Catalogue of the Year.” Postage 4 cents. 


Fte., Etc, 


percentsaving. Goods 
yles to select from. 

“Fast Time” Buggies. Leather, $40.50; 

ping Wagons, 
50. 





(Catalogue FREE. ) 


A. J, CHILD & SON, 209-21! Market st., St. Louis. 





the title of “best stallion of any breed 
suitable for getting carriage horses.’ In 
that event it is interesting to contem- 
plate the possibilities if his significant 
trophy should be won by an animal of 
magnificent carriage horse conformation 
and superb trotting action, but one who 


may trace to a sire and dam and other 
ancestors close up, all of whom have been 
pacers and ungainly, the individual, by 
the law of atavism, having gotten his 
shape and trotting gait, 
back, and being himself the sire of pacers 
anything but 


from blood away 
“carriagy” 
or “coachy” in conformation. Tell the 
breeder of a thoroughbred or a standard- 
bred that premier stallion is ‘‘carriagy”’ 


or “coachy” and he will be deeply of- 
fended; he is looking for the race-horse 
type and proclaiming his stud as in- 
fallible in the production of such stock, 


Naturally, 
lictions, the hypothetical 
scribed as a possible 


in view of such existing prede- 


horse, just 





breds may object to having his stallion 
referred to as “coachy’’ may be true, but 
no such objection is noticeable among the 
breeders of trotters, indeed, many owners 
of trotting-bred stallions have called at- 
tention to the carriage qualities of their 
services. We have in the trotting-bred 
horse, the material to produce the model 
coach and carriage horse. All that need 
be done to bring about that result is to 


simply select the right individuals and 
mate them. 
Cypress, Mo., March 30, 100, 


H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: 1| will have to 
have more of your liniment. | can make 
more curing animals than selling it. I 
bought a horse with Bone Spavin and 
Fistula for $10 last spring and cured him; 
in the fall sold him for $8. Inclosed find 
$2, for which send in Sure Cure. Yours 
resp'y, 4 

HOWARD BARLOW. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 















ees 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 
Bada t ne legs and = ens 


on k blanket. Guaran nod 
roduce desired results or money 


k. 
‘He Trotting Park, Mass., March 23, 1900. 


Dear Sir :—I have used your Elixir for the past ten fm the 
dileied form for a leg and body wash. 1 consider it t yaw 
for horses from soing up. Horses done up with this 

are much liable to take co. ‘than we deve op ih wich wet 
or any other wash I ever used. J. H, NAY, 

Our 100-page book, “yy Experience, ” FREE. 
Dr. a A. TUTE, © Beverly St., Besten, Mass. 

oc-called Elixirs—nene genuine 





adv. 
Dr, 8, A. Tuttle, V. 8. 


bat Tuttle's, 





the horses to compete for the money and 





Avoid ait blasters, thay oder enly Somperanyeiiet Itniay. 


An Inflamed Tendon 


needs Cooling. 


Absorbine 


Will do it and restore the 
circulation. No blister; nc 
hair gone; and you can use 
the horse. $2.00 per bot- 
tle. Regular dealers, or 

F, YOUNG, P, D. F., 
Springfield. Mass. 
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de- rade 
winner of the Whit- | §M@ark 





Fistula and Poll Evil 








Public Sale 


Standard Bred Harness 
Horses and 
Short-Horn Bulls. 


I will sell at my farm, THE MAPLES, ? miles 
west of Breckenridge, Mu., on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1900. 


About 25 head of standard bred and harness bred 
horses ane ¥ thoroughbred Short-horn bulls all re- 
corded, from 8 to 14 months old, 
a will be rood mares by Calm 925) 
re 1050. Chitthorn 11241, all bred to Velocidad 

foot ts (son of Electioneer, dam Nutula, ful) sister of 
Nutwood, next dam Miss Huseell. the dam of Maud 
8.) There are 3-year-old mares by Chitthorn 11241 
bred to Velocidad 14901 and 3 handsome yearling 
fillys ‘ae as handsome a lot of sucking colts a 
were ver bred in North Missouri on one farm, al! 
by Chitthorn 11241. 
This stock wil) all be sold om day of sale at what- 
ever bid is made. here are no reserv: ids. 
Sale will be at 12 o'clock sharp. Luneb at 11:50. 
Catalogs will be ready by September 15, and wil! 
be sent to all applicants free of charge. 

TERMS: A credit of 6 months wil! be given with 
interest at 6 percent on bankabie paper 


H. D. AYRES. 
Auctioneer, J. W. Spark« 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 


THIS BUGGY .BIF5S2,, 
934-95 


Axles 
Best work, low 





ces. 

a for Free Circular 

Ny one ©. CLARK & CO 
26 & First 8t.. St. Louis 


WANTED! 


a aap ed aad OR WOMEN a a ll our goods 
the 1,000 to 10 ag 

5 renee om perwanen Cote at good pa 
REAT EASTERN COFFEE & TE ‘A 
oo So Beni 10th Street. St. Louis 
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Home Cirele. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, SEPTEMBER 26, 1900. 

















of excellence no foreign chef ever at- 
tained to. It was all so well done, so har- 
monicus, so beautiful, except one sermon; 
that one for me marred the whole picture. 








COURAGE. 





Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look be- 
yond 
Its tumult and its strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist 
Where the sun shines and the broad 
breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God's love doth bestow, 


Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian's 
pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back? 


Why should I hug life's ills with cold re- 
serve— 
To curse myself and all who love me? 
Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I de- 
serve 
God gives me every day; 
And each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back He makes a rainbow 
shine; 
Grateful I take His slightest gift 
Nor any doubts are mine 


no fears 


skies clear, and when the 
clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient I listen, sure 
Will sound His voice of cheer, 


Dark must 


that sweet at last 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me 
be. 

I must be glad and graieful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness— 

me 

The powers of light befriend. 

—Celia Thaxter. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE NEAR PAST. 

A chilly rain this dim autumn day ad- 
monishes us that summer has gone and 
that wiuter is coming soon. What a busy 
summer it has been for me, and what a 
pleasant summer withal. He who keeps 
busy has the surest panacea for sadness. 
To study little and toil much must have 
been nature’s plan for human kind, be- 
cause so many men and women find their 
I have found time 
to read the Home Circle page of the RU- 
RAL WORLD, once in a while have even 
forgotten my tasks in profitless 
dreams. 

LIFE’S PROBLEMS.—Life presents so 
many problems, many of them so terri- 
ble that I have concluded to leave their 
solution to the power which shapes the 
destinies of worlds. If we need horrible 
conflicts between men, or nations; if there 


only real joy in labor. 


day 


must be Waterloo’s, San Juan hills, bat- 


tles in the wilderness, on sea, on plain, by 


When it was over—the sermon, I mean— 
There were four minis- 
ters present, three of.them consecrated 
ones, I think. As for the other one, my 
mind is in doubt, and if I were his bishop 
I should forbid some of his stories; they 
have a false ring, and we must insist up- 
on having Truth in our pulpits, unpopular 
as she seems to have become in many 
other place 

MY FLOWERS.—Shall I tell you about 
my asters here, or wait for another day 
which. may not come? Perhaps now is 
the accepted time. They are certainly at 
their best just now, and we have had lit- 
erally bushels of blossoms from them. I 
planted ‘‘Vick’s branching” variety, all in 
delicate colors, white, pink and lavender, 


we came away 


sowing the seeds in beds, as we sow let- 
tuce and radishes, and they have grown 
just as easily and naturally I sowed 
them in March. My garden glows with 
scarlet sage—salvia splendens—and the 
cosmos isbudding. Roses have revived from 
their mid-summer rest and are giving us 
a wealth of Carnations are 
fine just now, and I have some very fine 
cannas from seed the first really good 


blossoms. 


ones I ever succeeded in growing. The 
late rains have vivified the lawn and 
freshened the coleus, so that the plac 
looks wonderfully well for September, 


and I am proud of the result of my seven 
months’ hard work, but shall be giad 
when November comes and we are once 
more in our cosy six-room cottage down 
in the city, close to church, clubs, lec- 
tures and other winter diversion. Mean- 
while, with best wishes, I remain egotis- 
tically, yours, MAY MYRTLE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

THE WINTER'S READING. 





No place or condition is so favorable for 
the best and most profitable reading as is 
the farm home during the long winter 
evenings. The most helpful reading must 
not be hastily done. To the careful read- 
er there seems to be too many books. We 





find that the best informed are not so 
much readers of many books as close 
readers of a few standard authors. How 


many who boast of reading a new book 


each week can give a quotation from a 


Many are unable to tell in many in- 





stances whether they have read the book 
when asked, until the plot of the story is 
given. Such slovenly 
mental habits, as much as carelessness in 


| 
| 
| 
| Gowen of the books thus hastily skimmed? 
| 
\ 
' 





reading begets 


domestic duties will give us the slovenly 
housekeeper 





Every farm home should have at least 
one good magazine. This keeps the fam- 
ily in touch with what is new in the lit- 
erary world. 





There should be concert of 
action in supplying reading for the Sie. | 
munity. If several families have con. 
cluded to take some magazine, then ar-— 
rangements should be made so that fami- | 


day and by night; if winds must rise and‘ lies of adjoining farms should each sub-— 


floods come; if flames must destroy and 
pestilence devastate; if famine must stalk 
in India and murder, riot, and pillage 
alarm and worry those who think, is it 
not best to avoid mental effort, and sub- 
merge all our faculties in honest, whole- 
some toil? Tennyson was a prophet and 
a philosopher. He said: ‘I have not made 
the world, and He who made it will 
guide.’ Therefore will I endeavor to pos- 
sess my soul in patience and to “let the 
world wag on as it will.” 

THE SUMMER'S WORK. — What 
haven't I done this summer? I can think 
of but few things omitted from my sched- 
ule of work. I have not plowed, but have 
spaded a good bit, which is more tire- 


some. I have not ridden at ease on a 
mowing machine, driving sleek, lazy 
horses, but have wielded scythe and 


sickle instead, which is much harder on 
I have pulled weeds, hoed 
corn and potatoes, planted all sorts of 
garden truck and cared for it, have 
groomed one horse every day, three horses 
some days, have kept a stable sweet as a 


the muscles. 


parlor for most of the time; have taken ' 


care of a large lawn, superintended a big 
house, entertained company, sometimes 
six guests in the house for a week, and | 
am alive, well and rather happy most of 
the time. 

THE EGO.—The is a truth of 
very egotistical appearance, yet I have 
not meant to let the ego have too much 
latitude; yet. why not? Why should the 
individual strive to hide, to be ashamed 
of appearing to seem to snub the Al- 
mighty Power which alone is responsible 
for individuality? There have been too 
many years of repression and of false 
teaching for the good of the human race. 
Like the autocrat of the breakfast table. 
I shall henceforth write of myself in ital- 
ics, when I wish to. Holmes says that 
“conceit is just as natural a thing to hu- 
man minds as a center is to a circle.’ Are 
not natural things the essential ones? The 
same author says, ‘I would have a woman 
as true as death,’’ who can be true and 
not be egotistical? The ego continues, 

A DISAPPOINTMENT.—I have had a 
disappointment this summer, a very bitter 
one. On the 18th of August the surviving 
members of my mothers’ family held a 
reunion in Central Pennsylvania, and I 
could not attend. Have you ever noticed 
that when you wish very particularly to 


above 


do a thing, a combination of forces be- | 


gins at once to operate against you? All 


my conscious life have I observed this, | 


and have fought these forces many & 
time with all my strength, sometimes 
have even conquered, but the fight for a 
happiness always results in disappoint- 
ment in the end, though we may seem to 
have gained the victory. Once I would 


have questioned; once I would have wept; | 


once I would have been unreconciled for 
days, perhaps for months, but now I am 
wiser because I am older, and nearer to 
the place where these mysteries shall no 
longer be mysterious. 

A CHURCH DEDICATION.—I went out 
to witness the dedication of a neat little 
country church last Sunday. “Good Will 
Chapel” it is called, and the farmer folk 
were there in numbers. How good and 
wholesome they looked; how strong, how 
honest, how generous they were, too, in 
their treatment of the town people. “A 
Basket Dinner’—capitals are here essen- 
tial to fit the magnitude of the occasion. 
Fancy a table 82 feet long under branch- 
ing oaks, and spread with every luxury 
known to farm life and cooked in a style 


MRS. WINSLOW'S S$ SYRUP 
Has been used for Sy oe toe ans by 
Mite arin wi aie 








CESS. It SOOTH the OHILD, 

the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
OOnG. and is the best remedy for DIARB- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for ‘“‘Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup,”’ and take no otber kind. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
eosee ee ed 


scribe for a 
fixed 


different one, 
times exchange. 3e 


and then at 
prompt, and 
don’t keep your magazine until it is seem- 
ingly out of date. If this literary ex- 
change is conducted on the broad, loving 
spirit of the “Golden Rule,” all entering 
into this plan will be helped. You will 
have something to talk about other than 
your neighbors’ shortcomings or 
own disappointments. 
man and woman 


your | 
The mind of the 
of the farm home de- 
lights in philosophizing, and has only to 
be fed to follow its natural bent. 

| If the magazine can't be purchased, 
_ there are in many city homes of your 
, friends magazines which can be had for 
,the posiage. Write them for such. Even 
if they are a month late the reading mat- 
; ter is just as valuable, and if you pay the 
postage on them your city friends will not 
, only feel the obligation to send them, but 
will read them and forward them sooner 
to you. 

| Then, it is most important that the 
, reading habit becomes fixed early in life; 
“and young people, who have not had the 
taste for reading cultivated, will read a 
brief article such as is found in the mag- 
azine, when the reading of a book would 
seem to them a Herculean task. And it is 
as essential that we provide brain food, 
if we would develop the thoughtful, intel- 
ligent man, as it is that we provide food 
to nourish the physical man, if we would 
sustain life. Don’t mentally starve the 
boys and girls of the farm home, and 


then wonder why they are compelled as 


_Yarmers and farmers’ wives to take rear 
seats in social and civil relations. Lec 
us find more magazines on the sitting- 
room tables in the rural homes. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A TALK WITH COUNTRY WIFE. 





Rap, rap, rap. 
you, very kind. 


May I come in? Thank 
My name? Your's truly, 


J. F. M. 
| The reason of my calling is that on 
Sept. 5, ‘“‘A Country Wife’ called on you, 


my friends. The report of her visit was 
published in the RURAL WORLD of that 
date, and I see that she is so dissatisfied 
with her lot, that she gives “Advice to the 
Girls,”’ so I cannot help calling and having 
a talk (all my own way) with “Country 
Wife,"’ the girls and the members of the 
Home Circle. 

May I speak to “Country Wife’’ in puii- 
vate? No? Well, let us then have this 
talk among ourselves. Ladies, sit around, 
| take up your knitting or fancy work. 
, Girls, throw away that chewing gum. 
Gentlemen, refrain from smoking. My 
little talk will be short. . 

“Country Wife,"’ take this seat by me, 
as long as I cannot speak to you in pri- 
‘vate. I am sorry, but allow me to tell 
‘you that never yet have I seen ‘‘Advice to 
the Girls’ stating it would be better to 
live on half rations and see some of the 
world, than to be a country wife and have 
| plenty to eat and plenty of good work to 
‘do. There is an old saying that the devil 
‘ finds plenty for idle hands to do. I guess 
you did not fully reflect on that saying 
before making it. Now, “Country Wife,” 
I see that on Sunday morning, you ask to 
go to church, and you are asked to “head 
off” the horses. Well, what of that? You 
arrive at church and have a good time— 
no, I mean that you have a hard time 
listening to the country parson till one or 
two o'clock. With three or four spring 
wagon loads of friends (?) at your heels 
you return home and cook and sweat till 
four p. m. With smiling face you invite 
them in to dinner. Don’t get angry, but 
I will be frank with you, I am mighty 
glad that I am not partaking of that din- 
ner. Why? For the simple reason, if you 
did not season the victuals with arsenic 
you felt like doing so. The sermon you 
heard a few hours before, the good you 





derived, is affecting you now, as much as 
water does a duck's back. “You were so 
glad they came.” Is that so? But then 
“Country Wife,"’ you could not be a hy po- 
crite after attending church; could you 
now, honest? But, how about that bustle 
—excuse me, I mean powder box or curl- 


ing iron? You just look at them “while 
you hunt for your hat pins and half 
hands.” Well, I believe it would be a 


great blessing if all ladies would only look 
at the powder box, instead of ruining 
their good looks by dabbing powder on 
their faces. A few years ago I was intro- 
duced to a young damsel. She, I guess, 
blew in the flour barrel, and while doing 
so kept her eyes open. She was a beauty. 
How I admired her affected way of clos- 
ing her eyes while speaking. Poor dam- 
sel, she looked—ladies, I do not mean to 
be rude—like hades 

Why pay attention to what the town- 


folks say concerning the hayseeds? Bah! 
whoever has 100-dollar calves need not 
pay attention to their wise remarks. The 


business men, those that make a town, 
will doff their hats to you, tell you it is a 
warm day, so dusty, etc., invite you to 
call on them after the show, etc. That is 
true, is it not? Why do they do so? How 
about that 100-dollar calf? 

Now, girls, “Country Wife" is wrong. 
True, I will grant that “Life is short at 
the longest,"’ but in life we must hold to 
this rule, 


“Let us fill 
This little interval, this pause of life, 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it.” 


But still her advice to you does not sound 
either of virtue, or of happiness. Dissat- 
isfaction with her lot is very apparent, 
and the logic she draws is as follows: 


I am a country wife, I am dissatisfied, 

Therefore, giris, do not become a country 
wife; 

Because, girls, you will be dissatisfied. 


That is very poor logic. Jeremy Collier, 
in certain of his writings, says ‘““The ad- 
vantages of life wiil not hold out to the 
length of desire, and since they are not 
big enough to satisfy, they should not be 
big enough to dissatisfy."" That is very 
true and good logic. 

Half rations is all well enough on paper; 
but half rations will not satisfy the inner 
self. All the sights of the world on a half- 
filled stomach would prevent you appre- 
ciating them, nor would your thoughts be 
elevated. ‘“‘Plenty to eat and plenty of 
good work to do"’ will keep mind and body 
together. 

Now, girls, would you really like to be 
one of those townfolks? If you do, then 
marry a little dude, or a big one, for all I 
care—a counter jumper, with hair parted 
in the middle, tan colored shoes, standing 
collar and loud necktie, with smiling face 
and suave eyes, and a voice so musical 
when he cries out, “Cash! Cash! One yard 
of ribbon, 3c. Hurry, now, get the change 
for this dime. Now, Cash, hurry, lady is 
waiting.”” Marry that sort, girls, and I 
will guarantee (a written guarantee, if 
you will), that you will live on half ra- 
tions and you will see some of the world. 
You may live in a little 2x4 cottage just 
out of town, and all you will need to wear 
and eat you will have to purchase. “Zim- 
my,” the dear boy, earns $30 a month. 
And it will take all of that to keep soul 
and body together, “on half ra- 
tions.” 

What is that you say, miss? You would 
not live in a town, but in a large city? 
Well, O. K.; let us live in a city, a big 
one; let us say New York, Chicago. All 
right. We will have to live in a tene- 
ment, no, let us call it a flat (it sounds so 
much nicer). How, let us see; here we 
have a nice kitchen and dining room com- 
bined; size, 8x10. Parlor, must have a 
parlor you know; size, 8x8; sleeping room, 
size, 8x8. But then what of that, you will 
have little to do. ‘“‘Zimmy,"’ the dear boy, 
leaves home at 6:30 a. m. and returns at 7 
p. m. We fixed up a nice lunch for him 
and we are as happy as happy as can 
be. We see the world and live on half ra- 
tions in half rooms. But, here arrives in 
your home a pretty baby, your joy and 
“Zimmy’s” pride. What fine surround- 
ings you have for the little one. How 
pure and healthy is that air that circu- 
lates in that tenement. I mean flat, ex- 
cuse me. Flat, nice, cozy, little flat! What 
congenial surroundings, what fresh milk, 
fresh vegetables covered with the streets’ 
dust and sprinkled to give them a dewey 
appearance! What healthy meat. Fresh? 
Sure, did not you hear the butcher around 
the corner say that was the only kind he 
handled? How beautiful are baby’s sur- 
roundings. 

You see some of the world yourself, 
your joy, and dear “Zimmy” live on half 
rations. But what of that? Little to do, 
little to eat, and plenty to see and worry 
over, but the worry is not work. 

I could go on, show you the illness that 
befell that baby on account of the lack of 
pure, fresh air; “Zimmy’s’’ illness, the 
lack of those $30, misery, death. But 
enough, you girls know better, at any rate 
I want to believe that no American coun- 
try lass does not know better. 

No, girls, especially you, fair country 
lassies, let not the so-called finery of the 
town people allure you away from your 
natural surroundings. If you were born 
or raised in the country, wed the hardy 
son of the soil. Be a country wife. You 


even 


| will then live on “plenty to eat and plenty 


of good work to do." Your children will 
be brought up in the midst of nature. 
Teach them to love nature, and they will 
thrive as the “unwedgeable and gnarled 
oak,”’ a credit to you and our country’s 
pride. 

Well, I must leave. I thank you all for 
your kind reception. Good day. My! how 
that door did slam! ‘Twas naught; the 
wind shut it so. Well, never mind, I bow 
to you and bid you all a kind farewell. 

Barry Co., Mo. J. F. M. 





THE CELLAR. 





After your cellar is cleaned, if there is 
the least dampness, use unslacked lime to 
absorb the moisture. Place a chunk here 
and there about the cellar. 

It is a good plan to whitewash the walls 
and ceiling, making the whitewash yellow 
with copperas, and add a little salt. 

Another good way to have a sweet cellar 
is to close the cellar and burn sulphur in 
it three or four times a year. 

A clean, dry cellar is essential to health. 


A BICYCLISTS EXPERIENCE. 


W. F. Young: My ankle, which I so se- 
verely strained while riding my bicycle, is 
entirely well, and I think strong as ever. 
Your Absorbine did its work immediately. 
I suffered two weeks, applying every kind 
of liniment I knew without result. Your 
Absorbine brought me out in three days. 
I want another bottle in case of emer- 
gency. Cc. L. PIERCE, 

New Britain, Conn. 








“BCHOOL KEEPS.” 


By James Jeffrey Roche. 
Do you think it is “splendid to be a man 
And done with the books and school,” 
my boy? 
Ah, but school keeps on after youth is 
gone, 
Under a harder rule, my boy. 


Our teacher’s name is Experience; 
His price of tuition is high, my boy. 
We can skip if we please, but he always 
sees, 
And lays it on till we cry, my boy. 


How long the term shall be for each 
We know nothing at all about, my boy; 
And school is always open to teach, 
But the scholars keep dropping out, my 
boy. 


Some get prizes, and many blanks, 
The prizes are mighty few, my boy. 
But the one most envied in all our ranks 
Would be quick to change with you, my 
boy. 


Wisdom and wealth are prizes rare 
With which no one would dispense, my 
boy; 
But the rich and the sage would swap for 
your age 
All of their dollars and sense, my boy. 


Don't envy the great who rides in state 
Down the middle of life’s broad road, 
my boy; 
The black imp, Care, is behind there, 
And his steed carries double load, my 
boy, 
Old Vanderbillion, with fourteen cooks 
To see that his dinners are right, my 
boy, 
Would pitch cooks and wine to the dogs, 
to dine 
On a crust with your appetite, my boy. 


The sun is shining upon your face; 
Our shadows are all before, my voy; 
And they lengthen out with every pace- 
Soon they will fall no more, my boy. 


Harvest the sunshine in your heart, 
Gather its heat and light, my voy; 

You'll want it when the shadows fall, 
And you feel the chill of night, my boy. 


A NEW RESPONSIBILITY. 


Our readers of the Home Circle will re- 
joice with our correspondent, Say, of 
Wildwood Farm, in the advent of another 
little son in her home. The Jittle darling 
brings with it much of joy, and with every 
added joy comes new responsibility; and 
to rightly train a boy for life’s duties is 
a responsibility, but we feel sure that in 
the Wildwood Farm home that this little 
life will be trained with loving care, not 
to be only great but good. 
greatness, 


Goodness is 


es 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GOING TO MEETING. 


If our highest pleasure comes from 
spiritual exaltation, then we ought to be 
ready for every good word and work. A 
new church was built in this rural dis- 
trict. After Rev. Brown and other emi- 
nent divines had come and dedicated it,"n 
protracted meeting was held. A most ex- 
cellent minister was engaged to hold a 
series of meetings. Now, as farmer folks 
are almost always “using the horses” to 
plow for corn, wheat or something else, I 
knew, as wheat sowing was on, it was 
going to fall to my lot to stay at home. 
The church was something over a mile 
away, perhaps two. That was just too 
far to walk during the hot weather. Ev- 
ery horse was harnessed 
but two. I sald well, 
the surrey. 


that morning 
I'll drive those to 
My son said there is only 
harness enough left for one horse. Well, 
the old family horse was the only re- 
course with n@ one-horse vehicle, [ hied 
me away to the pasture with an ear of 
corn and a bridle, and soon brought “old 
Lib” down to the lot. I saddled her. and 
mounted and was off to meeting. The 
next day I did the same, going by a farm 
home on business. The farmer's wife re- 
marked that she would 
church, but had no way—they were 
“using the horses."’ I said, ‘You just get 
on old Lib with me; she will carry us 
safely over.”’| The invitation was ac- 
cepted and we were off for the meet ng, 
verifying the old adage, ‘“‘Where there is 
a will there is'a way.” 

Our youngest son and only bread-wir 
ner was only a little more than 19 years of 
age when his father died. He feic the 
weight of the farm business or his shoul- 
ders. I notice that he is a close reaer 
of the RURAL WORLD. I notice, too, a 
stack of oats dose to the sheep barn, atso 
many shocks of fodder that were made 
from corn that had been sown in the 
orchard, close to the same barn, I think 
from the good preparations that Emmet is 
going to have better success saving the 
lambs than he had before he took so 
many useful lessons from the RURAL 
WORLD; thanks to the grand old paper 
that gives good instruction to our orphan 
farmer boys. It is truly a blessing since 
father’s counsél is no more. 

Next week is “‘street fair’’ in the village. 
I'll send my turkeys. If I get the pre- 
mium, as I did last year, I will send an 
advertisement to the RURAL WORLD. 

Mrs. Emma See Roberts attended the 
dedication and made us a pleasant visit. 
I enjoy Idyll’s letters so much. She says 
she is getting old; she must have had that 
fine picture made when she was young. 

I lately have sent the RURAL WORLD 
to my second son. He and his wife appre- 
ciate it, and thanked me many times for 
the gift. I also sent it to a brother and 
sister in Washington state. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 


like to go to 


MRS. A. PO. 


LINIMENT. 

OPIUM OINTMENT.—Three ounces 
each of tincture of opium, camphorated 
oil and borax water. 

TURPENTINB LINIMENT.—Half a 
pint of turpentine, half a pint of apple 
vinegar, and one-fourth of a pint of am- 
monia. Bottle, stop secure. When ready 
to apply, pour out a little of the mixture, 
add the beaten yolk of an egg and mix 
well. 

MAGNETIC OINTMENT.—Melt one- 
half pound of fresh lard, and one-fourth 
pound of bees-wax and resin together; 
add two ounces of powdered borax. Mix 
well and pour into a tin box. 

SALVE FOR WOUNDS.—Take one pint 
of olive oil, half an ounce of bees-wax 
and resin each, Melt, add a tablespoon- 
ful of lard, an Ounce each of camphor and 
powdered borax. 

JAMESTOWN WEED SALVE.—Take 
the brown or ripe seed of the weed, and 
boil it in lard, strain while hot; put in a 
little tin box; use for sores and burns. 

LIP SALVE.—Take four parts glycerine 
to one of tineture of bensoin. Mix; add half 
an ounce of white wax and ten drops of 
strong solution of borax.—Eliza R. Park- 
er. 





Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
E. Cc Carroll 








Mrs. A. Creel, Secretary, ton, 
Mo. 
MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 


SHOWS. 





State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., secretary. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 





TANK FOR WATERING POULTRY. 





Joseph Ray of Emery, Ill, has been 
granted a patent on a tank for watering 
poultry that seems to us to be a good 
thing. It is made in two parts, and in 
varying sizes from one holding one or two 
gallons, up to one holding a barrel or 
more. The bottom portion of the tank Is 
a low and comparatively broad receptacle 
say four inches deep, with verticle sides. 
These sides have a number of outward 
extending juts or bows of the form of a 
half cone inverted’ and open at the top. 
These form compartments from which 
the poultry may drink. The cover is of 
the same dimensions as the tank, and also 
has verticle sides. Inverted V-shaped 
notches are cut in the lower edge of the 
sides of the cover at points where, when 
the cover is put on the tank, the notches 
will coincide with the juts of the tank 
Thus, when water is put in the tank and 
the cover put in place the poultry have 
access to the water through the juts or 
bows, and the inverted V-shaped notches 
in the sides. The cover protects the water 
from dirt and keeps the poultry out of the 
tank. We would think poultry raisers 
would find it a very convenient means of 
supplying their stock with water. 

The patent was allowed August 28, 1900. 
Mr. Ray, who is a busy farmer, would 
like to sell it. 


MISSOURI 





POULTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


THE 





The September crop report bulletin is- 
sued by the Missouri State Board of Ag- 
riculture, contains, in addition to a month- 
ly crop report, premium list of and all in- 
formation pertaining to the show that will 
be held at Fayette, Mo., December 10-14, 
1900. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY POULTRY 
AND PET STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Grand 
River Valley Poultry and Pet Stock As- 
sociation will hold its first annual show 
at Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. C. 
H. Rhodes of Topeka, Kas., will be the 
judge. Premium list will be sent to ap- 
plicants as soon as it is ready. 

R. R. FRENCH, Secretary. 

Ford City, Mo. 





NORTH MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please an- 
nounce that the North Missouri Poultry 
Association will hold its next show in 
Kirksville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. This 
will be during the week preceding that 
during which the State Association holds 
its show and meeting at Fayette, Mo. 
Cash premiums will be offered on entries 
of all the leading varieties. For catalogue 
and information send to the undersigned. 

F. M. BUCKINGHAM, Secretary. 

Kirksville, Mo. 


A REMEDY FOR LICE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “Martha,” in 
RURAL WORLD of September 12, com- 
plains of lice on poultry and lack of reme- 
dies. For several years I have used one 
pound of moth balls, or mothine crystals 
to one gallon of coal oil. Let stand for a 
few days then mix with about equal part 
of cheap oil, dirty lard or any grease to 
give it a body or staying qualities, and 
apply with a cheap varnish brush, or a 
rag tied to a stick. Grease roosts thor- 
eughly once a month; also the hens when 
taking off a brood of chickens, and repeat 
it every week or two. 

If faithfully and regularly done no mites 
or lice will bother, and the scaly leg will 
soon disappear. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK. 





The Mammoth Display of Feathered Fav- 
orites to be Made at the Pan-American 
Exposition Next Year. 





There are some 45 National Associations 
interested in poultry raising in the United 
States. The live stock division of the Pan- 
American Exposition is in correspondence 
with all of these, and a most cordial co- 
operative spirit is shown on the part of 
everyone toward making the poultry and 
pet stock show of the Pan-American Ex- 
position the greatest of the kind ever held. 
The displays of poultry will consist of 
about 100 breeds. To these will be added 
six breeds of turkeys, eleven breeds of 
ducks and nine breeds of geese. 

As an evidence of their interest in the 
coming show many of the associations 
have volunteered to duplicate the prizes 
offered by the Exposition. It is also pro- 
posed by the association to do all in their 
power to boom the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at the winter poultry shows to be 
held in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and other cities. It is estimated that not 
less than 75 per cent of the Poultry Asso- 
ciations will offer special prizes. An im- 
portant feature of the Pet Stock Show 
will be the exhibits of Belgian Hares. The 
classification, however, covers all kinds 
of pet stock. The Belgian Hares are being 
extensively raised in various parts of the 
country on account of the value of their 





Sold by 





meat. The fine stock in these animals 
bring a very high price and the demand 
is surprisingly great. The Belgian Hare 
is much heavier than the common rabbit, 
weighing some seven or eight pounds, and 
quite a different animal: Its flesh is de- 
scribed fis a cross between venison and 
mutton, and is highly prized in European 
countries for food. It breeds rapidly and 
feeds upon such simple and cheap foods 
as carrots, white oats, lettuce, clover and 
tender green food of many kinds. It 
does not burrow and is very tame. 
Children are very fond of them as pets. 
Aside from their value for food, their fur 
is in demand for making fine felt. This 
will be the first noteworthy exhibit of 
these animals in America, and will af- 
ford an opportunity for every one to gain 
useful knowledge concerning them. 


EXPERIENCE NOTES.—3. 


During the past week the following 
questions were sent out and appended 
answers received, says the “Ohio Farm- 
er."’ 1. What sized house should be pro- 
vided for winter quarters for 50 hens? 2. 
For production of eggs for hatching, how 
many hens should there be to each cock? 
3. How long will a cock retain his vitality? 

1. I recommend a house 13x2) feet, 8 
feet high in the front and 6 feet.in the 
rear. This gives five feet floor space for 
each hen. Some writers think two and 
one-half feet floor space is sufficient. I 
believe five feet is about right. 2. One 
cock can serve about 10 hens, and the 
eggs will be fertile. Too many cocks 
worry the hens unnecessarily. 3. I do not 
think cocks ever entirely fail in vitality 
or become impotent, but, of course, their 
ability for service becomes lessened in 
old age. A cock three years old is just in 
his prime.—J. W. Ingham, Sugar Run, Pa. 

1, Not less than 30x12 feet, one-third for 
roosts and nests, and the remainder for 
scratching room; eight feet high in front, 
five or six feet on back. 2. If heavy 
breeds not more than eight, if the more 
active then ten or twelve will be about 
right. Better to have too few than too 
many. A great deal depends upon the 
character of the cock. 3. Some will fail 
after three years old, while others will 
last longer. Few good cocks fail before 
they are three years of age.—P. W. Hearn, 
Jay Co., Ind. 

1. Eight by twelve feet and seven feet 
high. We have a warm scratching shed 
for fowls to exercise in. If no scratching 
shed is available, a larger house should 
be furnished, and if shed is warm and 
dry, a smaller house will answer. 2. De- 
pends on breed. In breeding pen one cock 
to from 10 to 15 hens. 3. After the third 
year of age at most. Good strong birds 
may do for a season or so more, but vigor- 
ous young stock is more satisfactory.—J. 
L. Irwin, Nemaha Co., Kas. 

1. About 10x20 feet and eight feet high. 
2. The fewer the better, but 20 is not too 
many for fairly good results. 3. Depends 


entirely on circumstances. Would not 
keep them longer than two years.—A. 
R. H. 


1, Can be handled well in’ space 20x30. 
2. From seven to ten, depending on the 
individuality of cock. 3. Handled as they 
should be are best from two to five years 
old.—W.. E. Imes, Eaton Co., Mich. 

1. With perfect arrangement and good 
ventilation, and a good shed or outbuild- 
ing for a scratching room for the day, a 
room 12x12 would be large enough for 
50 hens. Ordinarily I would prefer to put 
only 25 hens in such a room. 2. I have 
mated one cock to 40 and even 45 hens 
(Langshans) and obtained strong and 
healthy chicks. Much depends on vital- 
ity of birds or breed and the way they 
are kept. Should be made to scratch for 
part of their living in order to get strong 
chicks. 3. Would not keep a cock after 
it is four years old.—T. Greiner, Niagara 
ee 

1. Fifty hens divided into two or three 
flocks will do very well with six square 
feet per hen. If to be kept in one flock, 
not less than eight square feet per hen 
will be necessary for best results. 2, 
Have had good results with one cock to 
50 hens in spring, but for all the year 
round mating I believe that two cocks 
should be used for 25 hens, using them on 
alternate days. 3. A cock that has full 
work the first year can serve a smaller 
number the second and a few the third.— 
Jay, Cambridge, O. 

1, Twelve by twenty feet. 2. Twenty. 
3. Three years.—Chas. H. Hickox, Geauga 
Co., O. 


IS THE CHAMPION. 





Long experience in manufacturing, close 
observation as to results accomplished, 
together with good material and a high 
class of mechanical work, has enabled the 
makers of the Champion corn and cob 
mill to produce a grinding machine that 
gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
The mill is shown below. 


The manufacturers of this mill are the 
N. M. Field Mfg. Co., Eighth and Howard 
streets, St. Louls (successors to J. A. 
Field Mfg. Co.). They also make the Big 
Giant mills, which have been favorably 
known for a quarter of a century, an ad- 
vertisement of which appears elsewhere. 
The concern will take pleasure in sending 
full particulars and prices to all who will 
ask for same. Address as above. 





EVAPORATED EGGS are now a regu- 
lar article of commerce, the product being 
especially useful in a climate such as that 
at Cape Nome. Of late a whole carload 
of evaporated eggs, valued at $14,000, was 
sent to Nome from Springfield, Mo., where 
the largest egg-evaporating plant in the 
world is situated. Hot air is used to ex- 
tract the liquid portions of the eggs, and 
in eight hours four dozen eggs have made 
one pound of the product. The managers 
of the plant say they are finding a very 
ready market for every ounce they have 
to sell, not only in this country, but also 
abroad; in fact, one or two of the Eu- 
ropean countries alone -would each take 
twice the annual product in a single sea- 
son. Possibly the preservation of eggs 
by evaporation may make the keeping of 
poultry even more profitable than it now 
is. Evaporation can be carried on sum- 
‘mer and winter, and the demand being 
continuous and unsatisfied, the Missouri 
price of eggs must rise for some time to 
come. 











NURSING MOTHERS, 
IT MAKES 


WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
| AND SICK WOMEN WELL. 

















a Woman Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tiun. 860 per month and all ex ses. Kxperi- 
ence unnecessary. JLARK & COMPANY. 

284 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 2 
cents for package of “JAVELLA” containing 
enough to bleach seven hats. Address 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo 


| Can Sell Your Farm 


or country pro) no matter where located. Send 
ription and selling price. and learn my success 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


$20 SAVED 


















alepua te 82, eee Corer 40 Byles of Cook 
fhe ¥ 
ing and Heating Stoves, 15 to #0 percent saved. 
Retablished 1814, A. J. CHILD & SOW, Bt. Louis. 
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UFF and WHITE ROCKS for sale. Write your 
wants. MRS. J. E. MAY, Wilson. Mo 





BUF ORPINGTONS, after September 15, cock- 
Af erels $2; 3 for $5. One cock 83 





INRY C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Lilinois. 
BREEDERS FOR SALE! 
B. Lang.. Lt. Brah., B. Ply. Rock, 


QELEGTED PHREPENE toP 


CONTINENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Ill. 


88 —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. PP 900 
mas, Buff Cochins, Barred Ply. 
. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 
back. Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Lil. 
season. 


B. P. ROCK . §. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 
PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys. Lt. Brab- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wsandottes, Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 








M. B. Turkey Eggs io 








Glen Raven Egg Farm 


White Leghorns, Black Minor 
ca, Barred and White P. Rocks. Fowls and 





8.8. mr y Golden Wyandottes 4 Batt P. 
Rocks that equal the “plowharde” at bal? 
the price. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, [ilinois. 





Cornish Indian Chickens 
White Turke. form 


raised. 
— ae gigte years wrcoenne f — =. 
turned. in 


T.J KENNEDY, Waverly, Mi 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—S7%% ."o%% 


= for sale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. R. 8S. THOMAS, Carthaze, Mo. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAME 


200 Red Games for sale. 
kerels $1.50 each, hens $1.00, trio $3.00; 
in season $1.00 per dos. had no other 

kens on Limestone veer, Parm for tet 

years but the pure and best . RB. Games. MY 
chickens are bred to a feather. Address 
Mrs. L. M. MONSERS. Smithton, Mo. 
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Hares make 4 dish 
: en poul- 
le should 

ren ac- 


jet free. Address 
BELGIAN RABBITEY, Box 13. Melville, 1!) 





Belgian Hare Bargains! 


established _—— 

meted “Belgian establishment. Imported 
jigreed and a imais. None 
Corese in the cou ill quote special price 


ntry. 
for next 30 days. (an fill rder. lave printed 
heopedione to be furnished 9a request. wr te us 
HOPE LAWN BELGIAN HARE (0., 
BIRMINGHAM. IA. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later’ 
Bargain ania ooh on till surplus is. reduce’ 
Band W. Leshorns, Golden Seabrights, W. Ws": 
bred proseal ene, 0 ouch $ per 6 #) doz 
light crates, low express. Turkeys and Show viri= 
reasonable at private treaty. ee 
W. B. DOAK, RUssgeti vite, TS** 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C. pigs and 8. D. rams. W' te. 
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py the Faithful 


Use of 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


can cure your Rheumatism Neuraigia, Sciatica or 


Kumbage. 
Price 25 and 50 Cents at Druggists. 
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es will be, but Page Fences are cheaper now. 
WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
TD 
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wilh waine venga eae 
Box 13. Winebester, Indiana, U. & & 
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ADVANCE FENCE 00. 110 O14 St., Peoria.Ill. 
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CHESTER WEWine 

sega re am aoe? 
. 8.F. BROWN, 
ASHMORE. ILLINOIS 


SOLD OUT” Geos tor somine crop Of pige °°" 













ae HOG TAMER. 
Improved for 1900. 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done 


ible (T-sha) ) steel knife held by 
PR Bahay and self- pores, to gauges to suit 


size of hog. Price, pre’ 


W. |. SHORT, %932°* Lewistown, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 
SLACK U. S. AND TECUMSEH 





POLAND- 


10. Pedigrees furnished. Al) letters an- 
BS Cattle of butter strains for 
sale ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 





both sex of Pure Bred Poland 


f 0 R SALE Chinas at low prices. 


_ CASON, New Bloomfield, Mo, 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Chins 

dogs. Registre ser scock for sale st all sine. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
sources merge bom beens 
J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Mlinois. 


Gilt edge 
POLAND-GHINAS, pesierees 
8. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo.. 11. 


RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
A NING Poland: Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
6second premiums at Edwardsville, Ill., Fat:. and 
the same premiums at the Highland Madison Conn- 
ty Fair. We have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 
offer, Everything eligible to record. 
L. 4. SPIES BREEDING OU., 8t. Jacob, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 




















fete ee head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ship. Satis: guaran . 
N. B SAW YER, CHERRYVALE, Kas. 


Dut JERSEYS esse 





E HAYNES, Ames, Il. 


DUROC-JERSEYS! 


30 choice boars ready for service and 60 gilts ready 
to breed; also a few Shropshire buck lambs. 
8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 














W. McINTOSH. MONETT, Mo. 
A postal will bring full 
and book on 

CITY, MO. 


BERKSHIRES. 

$8 buys 
DON’T PAY. wef enc 
POF HOG Address 
NNYROY, ENGL 1 LS 
PeNnvHGVAL urs 

tr CHI 1G) 
oealed 

Dengerous 


Lar ge English BEsase ISP euher sex; 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
the “CARE OF HOGS.” 
a 


best of breeding. B. P. R. Chic! ; Holstein Cat- 
tle. G. W. Me! Mo 5 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, “434° 
Mewvon se Sapa.  Madiaon Bguarey PATER PX: 













The Pig Pen. 








RAZORBACK HAMS. 


One of the best and apparently not the 
least appreciated of the many important 
food products which America sends to 








“Smithfield” or “razorback’’ ham, for 
| about 35,000 of such hams are annually 
| eapet to those two countries from New 
York. In England, where the domestic 
|hams have a tendency to be fat 


| England and France is the celebrated 
| 


and 


| coarse, our Smithfield hams have among 
;connoiseurs a very high reputation for 
| leanness and great delicacy of flavor, both 


ot which qualities are not thought to be 
excelled by even the famous Westphalian 
hams of Germany. As the British con- 
sumer is willing to pay a fancy price for 
the product, some of our choicest “razor- , 
backs’ are exported to John Bull's mar- 
kets. j 
THE NAME “razorback” is derived 
from a small town on Pagan Creek, near 
Norfolk, Va., where some hundred years 
ago the hams were first cured by a man 
named Todd, of Smithfield. The animal, 
which produces the Smithfield ham is a 
semi-wild hog that is found in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. The hog peculiar to these regions is 
long nosed, slabsided and has unusually 
long legs. It is not a prepossessing ani- 
mal, but when properly fed it supplies a 
ham that is unexcelled anywhere in the 
world, 

TO WHAT IS FLAVOR DUE? 
Much of the fine flavor which is char- 
acteristic of these hams is largely due to 
the care that is exercised by the farmers 
in feeding the hogs. In summer the 
“razorback” is allowed to run wild in the 
woods, and his meat thereby gains a 
gamy flavor by fall, when he is turned 
into a field from which crops have been 
gathered in order to fatten. 


hams there are large quantities of sweet 
potatoes and peanuts grown. 


him corn and plenty of clear water. With 
ly to the desired extent, and he is then 
ready to kill. The-curing is done with 
Liverpool salt and saltpeter, after which 
the hams are washed clean and slowly 
smoked for 40 days over green hickory or 
red oak wood. Many farmers raise the 


to skillful curers, who supply the market. 
—Washington Star. 


COWS AND HOGS. 





They fit each other. Pasture is an abso- 
lute necessity in successful hog growing, 
but the hog’s stomach is not adapted to 
the digestion of large quantities of grass 
or other rough feeds. During the whole 
period of growth, from the time he is 
about three weeks old, he requires some 
kind of concentrated food in addition to 
pasture, and the ripening up for market 
may be done on corn alone, which is the 
usual practice in corn and hog regions. 

The cow, on the other hand, requires a 
large amount of rough feed, and but a 
small quantity of grain. The two make a 
splendid combination for using up the 
feed products of farms situated in the 
corn belt. One of the best points in this 
combination is the cow will use up all the 
rough feed of every kind; the butter she 
yields and the calf that she will raise 
nearly every year will amply pay for her 
care and a good round price for this 
rough feed that would otherwise be 
wasted, and is wasted largely on many 
farms. Then, best of all, it seems to me, 
we have in the skim-milk and buttermilk 
the very food that is suited to the wants 
of the growing pig. Many other feeds are 
excellent, but my experience is that noth- 
ing is equal to milk thickened with mid- 
dlings to make the pig curl his tail and 
grow, especially grow. 

If we are not farming for fun, it is worth 
while to have that nice proportion be- 
tween cattle and hogs that all rough feed 
and all feeding grains be used on the 
farm. In the great corn and hog regions 
of western Ohio the hog is and should be 
the main attraction, and the cow a side 
show, but we are two prone to push the 
hog to the neglect of the cow, thus al- 
lowing great quantities of rough feed to 
be wasted. In the dairy regions, the cow 
must be the main dependence, but it is 
safe to say that many dairymen would 
find it profitable to give more attention to 
the hog. 

But whether the main dependence be 
cows or hogs, we want such as are 
adapted to our conditions. If we are giv- 
ing, says J. Al. Sobie in the “Ohio 
Farmer,” our attention to gilt-edged but- 
ter, we want the cow that will make the 
most butter out of the feed given her. If 
we are in the milk business, the cow 
that will fill the largest pail is the one 











that wins our affections. But the man 
who has no market for milk, cannot make 
gilt-edged bytter, and could not find sale 
for it if he could, should have the beef 
type of cattle. And each one of these 
men, if he keeps hogs at all, wants the 
really useful hog. He should not care so 
much what this hog’s great 
sold for, as to know how much pork t 
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160 ACRES {rrigstea 
Stock sheds, 60 acres 
neighborhood in Western 
Want good climate, 
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FOR SALE-4 small farm of 40 acres. well 
suited for fruit and poultry; four 
scres planted to apples, cherries 
per nee tome of it bearing fruit now. Title 
‘ect. Address. ‘A, F. RETHEMBYER, 
Bear Creek, Cedar Co., Mo. 


FARMS :sF7zeaes 








i 
OR SALE—820 acre stock farm. —— 
F Sou, 20 under fence: ory fr bie hous, 
barn. orchard and spring; - Ds miles 
south of Ava, las Co., Mo. 6 
m. Bucher, 552 W. Pine Bt. raring, Mo 


hog will make out of so much grain. It 
matters not so much what the breed is, 
what the color of the hair is, so he has a 
vigorous constitution, is healthy, growthy, 
greedy and will contribute liberally toward 
the support of the family, the payment of 
debts and the improvement of the farm. 





Mr. W. J. Harmon, Fremont, Neb., 
said under date June 8th, 1900: ‘I have 
given the Snoddy Remedy a thorough trial 
and pronounce it the best of the many 
remedies I have used for cholera hogs. 
Since I have commenced its use I have 
lost only one out of a bunch of thirty sick 
hogs and shoats.”’ 





WE CAN’T DO IT 
without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 





FARMS Mien” ore Des Mae Stoux Oity ta 





suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
— G. P. A., Frisco Line; St. Louis, 


In the dis-' 
trict which produces the most Smithfield ' 


Both these ! 
foods fatten the animal with astonishing 
rapidity, but the fat is still soft. So the not follow that it would not pay even 
next step is to pen the hog up and Bive'' more if you had hogs on the farm. It cer- 


this diet the animal’s flesh hardens quick- ' 


hogs, but few cure them. They are sold! 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, SEPTEMBER 


2G 


mds 


1900. 
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HOGS ON THE DAIRY FARM, 


T have found in my experience that hogs 
go naturaily with dairying, and that it 
pays to keep them on the dairy farm even 
if for no other purpose than to dispose of 
the skim milk profitably. Few dairy 
farmers can find a market for all their 
dairy products, and the waste sometimes 
is large, writes W. E. Edwards in the 
“Ploughman.” If this waste can be con- 
verted into something profitable, no mat- 
ter how small, it may turn an otherwise 
losing business into one that pays. We 
cannot do better in the present conditions 
of dairying than to find some market for 
all the by-products of the farm, and if 
we succeed in doing this I am sure there 
will be a living and something more found 
in dairying. Hogs go with the dairy for 
Several reasons. There is first the need 


} of plenty of milk to raise hogs success- 
| fully, and if we had to buy this we would 


hardly figure out much profit. The swiil 
barrel need not be the old-fashioned sour 
mixture that was enough to make any 
hogs sick, but it can be composed of sweet 
skim milk that when fed with a little 
grain makes the very best fattening ration 
for hogs. Then the young pigs must be 
raised on sweet milk and weaned gradual- 
ly from their mother with the greatest 
care. [It is only on the dairy that one 
actually finds milk in sufficient quantities 
to be extravagant with it in feeding pigs. 
This extravagance is economy 
when we consider on how many dairy 
farms the same amount of skim milk fs 
actually wasted. 

Not only this, but the hogs require good 
pasture to-day as well as the cows, and 
when you raise grass and clover for one 
you have an excellent food for the other. 
The hogs that are reared when young on 
good sweet milk, turned out in the clover 
field in summer and topped off with corn, 
make the ideal creatures for the market. 
We need the corn for the dairy cows, too, 
and one class of farm animals eat what 
the others do not like so well. The cows 


really 





, will eat the young cornstalks in winter, 


while the hogs would turn away from 
them. But the corn forms the ideal food 
for fattening the hogs. In this way the 
two animals fit together and make excel- 
lent ones for the dairy farm. Since I 
have been increasing my herd of swine I 
have become more convinced than ever 
that hogs are actually necessary to the 
successful development of a dairy, and 
the man who does without them is losing 
money that he otherwise might make. 
Because your dairy is paying now, it does 


tainly will prove a good experience to 
try it. 





J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, IL, writes 
us that his pigs are in fine shape and that 
he has a lot of them sired by Governor 
37717 and by Black Protection 45208; also 
7 head of last spring’s pigs, all good 
ones, either sex. Write Mr. Wageneck for 
prices; he is prompt in answering corre- 
spondence and will treat you right. 

SMITH BROS., Brookfield, Mo., offer at 
bargain prices for 30 days extra good 
Shropshire sheep and Poland-China hogs. 
Both sheep and hogs are in perfect health 
and doing well. The sheep flock is headed 
by Allen's 551, a son of Davison's Magis- 
trate. The herd of hogs is headed by a 
good son of King Perfection; dams are of 
the Tecumseh and Black U. 8. families, 

W. H. KER, the Berkshire breeder of 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill., writes us that he 
is having a good trade. On Sept.18 he sold 
two nice sow pigs to Mr. Geo. H. Gray- 
son, an Arkansas lumberman, who is es- 
tablishing herds of Berkshire hogs and 
Shorthorn cattle. Mr. Grayson had pur- 
chased pigs of Mr. Ker previous to this, 


which is evidence that Mr. K. satisfies 
his customers. He writes: “The RURAL 
WORLD is a good puller for me. Pigs are 


doing well and I have some good ones 
ready to ship.” 

MESSRS. T. B. HART AND H. O. 
MINNIS of Edinburg, Ill., will hold a 





grandsire 


two days’ sale of Poland-Chinas at Edin- 
‘burg, Ill., on Oct. 17-18. This sale ought 
| to attract the attention of the most crit- 
ical. Mr. Hart's offering is sired by Per- 
fect Hero, Ideal Perfection (two splendid 
' sons of Chief Perfection 2nd), Mo. Black 
Chief and old Chief Perfection 2nd, and 
out of sows by Look Me Over, Perfect I 
Know, Ideal Sunshine, Welch’s Black U. 
S. and Chief Tecumseh 2nd. Here is one 
of the best offerings ever offered to the 
public by Mr. Hart, and you all know 
| what that means. Mr. Minnis’ offering 
is all sired by his great boar, Henry's Per- 
fection, that was sold in his August sale 
| for $440, and out of dams sired by Chief 
Tecumseh 2nd, Look Me Over, Chief I 
Know, Hands Off, Grand Price, L.'s Spot 
‘and Judd’s Tecumseh. The quality of this 
offering is as good as the breeding. We 
can assure Mr. Minnis’ friends that he 
will offer them on Oct. 18 a lot of pigs that 
will be a credit to his great reputation as 
a breeder. Send for a catalog of these 
two sales, and then attend them and see 
i the plums. 

THE E. E. AXLINE PUBLIC SALE.— 
This sale will take place Oct. 31, 1900, at 
Oak Grove, Jackson Co., Mo, Note the 
| change in Mr. Axline’s adv. He has more 
of and better Mo. Black Chief's get in 
his coming sale than were ever offered to 


i 


the public before. Any one wanting a Mo. 


Black Chief cannot afford to miss the sale, 
as there will be some show yard material 
in this offering that the lovers of breed 
eannot afford to miss. 


PRACTICAL PIG PEN POINTERS. 
By New York Farmer. 

When swine-breeders boast that they 
have “increased the breeding’ power of 
the hog,” it may be well to call their 
attention to the fact that the razor-back 
\ sow of the South, left to its own devices, 
will bear from 12 to 2 pigs right along. 
Where is the bred-up sow that can do 
that? . 

The overfat giant hog has had his day. 
Consumers agree that the flesh of the 
| ciants is too greasy, too flabby, too shoe- 
stringy. The taste now runs to the more 
nearly correct middleweight hog for pork, 
hams, shoulders and bacon. 

This is bad weather for swine that have 
no shade. The animals wilt under the 
sun’s heat. 

Even in this weather it is necessary to 
force the swine to take exercise. 

Hot weather, bad care or no care, in- 
correct food and general neglect will go 
far towards converting even a full-blood 
herd into “scrub” swine. 








Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis. 
Mo., for catalog. 




















The Prosperous 
Farmer ~< << 








If he does this, 
assured. 
to every crop. 


the hands of every farmer. 
them FRFE. A postal will do. 





Farming is o science. 
farm with profit, the farmer 
must thoroughly inform him- 
self onthe subjcct of fertilizers. 
success 
Potash is essential 


We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 
We gladly mail 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 





To 


is 
































The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 








Norman J, Colman, Pres‘dent, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
A Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
0. 5 








EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The cham- 
pions of the different breeds of sheep 
sometimes become so enthusiastic over 
their choice that they make wonderful 
cla’ns and many misleading statements. 
Su - claims eventually work an injury to 
tiw reed. One would be led to think after 


reading some articles that there is a 
breed of sheep, like some patent medi- 
eines, “good for everything.’’ Now, to be 


honest, I think there are one or two 
breeds that come awful near it, but with 
all their good points I can not make them 
cover the field. We want more study of 
the breed and the animal by our enter- 
taining writers, and fewer statements 
based on genera! hearsay. Let us have 
the truth. 

| In looking over the works of some of 
the best ‘“‘authorities’’ on sheep one will 
find statements that must be taken with 
considerable allowance. Perhaps the time 
of the author is so taken up that he de- 
pends on others whom he considers re- 
liable for certain information. But if he 
gives it out as his statement he is respon- 
sible for it. 

| Even so careful a writer as Dr. Galen 
Wilson makes remarkable statements in 
his article about ‘“‘Rapid Changes in Sheep 
Husbandry of the World” in “Practical 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra well wooled on head and legs, al) 
gvod quality and size, 2 show rams. Also 6 
ew ewes. (Call op or address, 

J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo, 
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HART AND MINNIS’ 


Poland-China Sales 


AT EDINBURG, ILL., 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 17, 1900, 


At The Residence of T. B. Hart. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 1#, 1900, 


At The Residence of H. O. MINNIS. 


E€ESCCCCCecececeecee 


90 head as perfect specimens of the breed as were ever 
exposed to the auctioneer’s hammer, including fall yearling 
boars, spring boar pigs, brood sows, fall gilts and spring gilts. 
No Letter opportunity was ever offered to buy the very tops of 
the breed, both in breeding and individuality. Look out for 
large ads and details next issue. Send postal card now for cata- 
Y logue. and be sure of getting your name on the list. Mention 
“RURAL WORLD.” 

McCRACKEN & CORRELL, Aucts. 


Address, 


T. B. HART, or H. O. MINNIS, 


EDINBURG, ILLINOIS, 
WINN & SON will sell Poland-Chinas at Springfield, Il1., Oct. 19. 


333 33333555>>>>>>>->>>> 


feeeeece 
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known all over the world. The successful 
breeding of Merino sheep is therefore as- 
sured; and if the adaptability of the Me- 
rino to Michigan's conditions is proven, 
and no one will deny it, then successful 
wool growing in Michigan cannot be ques- 
tioned. We speak of the Merino, more 
particularly, in connettion with the wool 
industry, because the Merino has always 
been recognized the standard wool 
sheep of the world. The Merino has been 
bred and fed for the production of quan- 
tity and quality of fleece for generations. 

A very large percentage of the wool pro- 
duced in the United States is cross-bred 


as 


wool. That is, of the wool reaching our 
markets, but a small perc« ntage, rela- 
tively speaking, comes from pure-bred 


sheep, even if we take the total product 
from all the breeds of sheep having recog- 
nized registry associations into account. 
The fleeces of wool which are graded by 
local dealers or commission men are sel- 
dom cpened. The sorting is a 
much closer and more accurate method of 
classifying wools. Before the wool is 
scoured it is generally sorted. The ex- 
pert wool sorter opens the fleece and re- 
moves a portion of it here and there and 
throws it into separate piles or baskets, 


process 


Farmer” of Sept. 8, 190. Speaking of the | The number of sorts of wool in fleeces 


Rambouillets as an improvement over the | V@Tles greatly, ranging from two or three 
ola Spanish Merino, he says: ‘They have | to five or six sorts from the same fleece, 


been improved in size and length of wool 
fibre without deteriorating its fineness, 
density or other good quality.” 
apply to Merino of 1786, but not the im- 
proved Spanish Merino. Further on we 
find these statements: ‘‘Rams weigh from 
200 to 300 and over, and the ewes 175 to 
20. * * * As the wool of the two breeds 
is of equal density * * * at the same 
time grow more and better wool to the 
pound of carcass than can be grown by 
any other breed in existence.” 

| As to quality of Rambouillet 
have failed to see that it is as good as 
that of the Delaine Merino in style, lustre 
and velvety touch. As a breed the Ram- 
bouillet sheep have harsher and dryer 
wool. As to density I never before heard 
,the claim that the Rambouillet has as 
dense fleece as the Spanish Merino. I am 
under the impression that for anyone well 
acquainted with the breeds such a state- 
ment does not need contradicting. When 
any man buys a Rambouillet expecting 
him to shear as dense fleece and as many 
pounds wool to the pound of carcass as a 
Spanish Merino of Vermont breeding, he 
wil: surely be disappointed. As to wool 
on belly the Rambouillet is far behind. 


If anyone will take the pains to visit, 


six flocks of Rambouillets as they come 
and weigh the rams, he will find more 
weighing undcr 200 than over, and more 
ewes weighing under 150 than over. One 
would think from the stetements quoted 
that 200 pounds for rams and 175 pounds 


for ewes are about the minimum weights. | 


Now, I am a friend of the Rambouillet 
and would not detract one bit from any 
good quality of the breei, but it is not 
best to have people's expectations way be- 
yond the facts. I think the breed has a 
future that is bright and rather expect to 
own some of them when boom prices will 
stop so a man can buy a good animal at 
a reasonable figure. I am a firm believer 
in the Delaine shéep, and the Rambouillet 
is one form of Delaine, and I think will 
play a prominent part in the sheep of the 
future, but is not the whole thing just 
now. The prices put on the best ones by 
breeders make it impracticable for the 
farmer to handle them for stock purposes, 
and the poor ones should not be used for 
good reasons that could be pointed out. 

Stanberry, Mo. L. E. SHATTUCK. 

EXPERIENCE WITH STOMACH 
WORMS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The stomach 

worm has been troubling our lambs this 


summer—the first time since '%. We first 
used turpentine, then santonin, and lastly 
gasoline, and have the flock all well again. 


Some of the lambs are still thin, but all 
have that fresh pink skin that the shep- 
herd knows is one of the surest indica- 
tions of health in a sheep. All things con- 
sidered, we prefer the gasoline treatment. 
It does not make the sheep as sick as tur- 
pentine, is cheaper tha: and 
can be given by one pers’, while to give 


santonin, 


santonin properly it requires two. . We 
have had good results from the use of 
each of the above remedies, but a lamb 

with thread worms 


thoroughly infected 
is a doubtful case at best. The one im- 
portant thing is to begin '' atment before 
the lambs are reduced i fles 

J. H. EYERLY. 


Cherry Hill Farm, Ben‘on CO.» Mo. 





BREEDING FOR WOOL. 


Bulletin 178 of the Mich'san Experiment 
Station says: The pres’! tendency of 
the wool market points t “ continued ac- 
tive demand for fine grav of wool which 
the Merino alone produc: Michigan has 
long since proved her a iptability to the 
Merino. The Merino w' brought to 
Michigan probably as ««'!y 48 1828, and 
from that time until the » ginning of ~ 
depression in the wool i! stry the Michi- 
gan Merino was well 





nd 


1. has been found that fleeces from pure- 


bred sheep do not, as a rule, have as 


This may | ™@ny sorts of wool in them as those taken 


from grade and cross-bred sheep. 
Fleeces uniform in quality and length of 


‘staple are most desirable for manufactur- 


' 


wool, I, 





| fast for 16 hours before dosing. 


ing purposes. Consequently, 


to produce wools most 


if we wish 
desirable for the 
must not cross indis- 
criminately. We can use for the founda- 


manufacturer we 
tion stock of flock grade or native ewes, 
and by systematic grading up with some 
definite breed of sheep we can produce a 
more even grade of wool throughout the 
fleece. 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WITH LAMBS. 


| After working with shéep twenty years 


a writer in “Orange Judd Farmer’’ con- 
cludes that to raise early lambs for mar- 
ket one must begin with their grand- 
| parents, selecting the best ewes each 
' year until the desired number !s obtained, 
and breeding from a well-bred and well- 
not old. 


developed ram over 
Give the ewes good care before lambing, 


five years 
providing a dry and warm cover, plenty 
| of good hay with a little grain or roots, 
being always sure that they get plenty 
of good water every day. 
By careful watching, the ewes about to 
lamb can be separated from the remain- 
der of the flock and penned by themselves, 
Extra care can then be given, increasing 
| their food and perhaps separating some 
| of the weaker ones until the lambs are 
| Strong enough to shift somewhat for 
| themselves. In case of twins, experience 
| teaches that it is best to leave only one 
for the mother to care for, unless she is 
lan unpsually good milker. When the 
lambs are about two weeks old a creep or 
| pen should be opened for them. This is 
| done by leaving or more openings 
| large enough to admit the lambs, but not 
| the sheep. In the creep or pen place a 
| trough high enough so the lambs cannot 
get into it and all have free access to it. 
Keep in the trough meal grain of 
some kind which the lambs seem to like 
best. Potatoes or roots cut fine and cov- 
ered with meal will soon be eaten by the 


one 


or 


| 

| 
older lambs. 

| As 


to the best feed, growers differ. 
Some prefer oats, others feeding mid- 
dlings or meal. I suggest a variety. The 





|lambs will then eat what they like best. 
| Do not keep the lambs too closely con- 
| fined, but give them plenty of room or 
lexercise and all the room possible. In 
this as well as other enterprises good 
| judgment is necessary, and success awaits 
only those who study the disposition and 
habits of both sheep and lambs. 





STOMACH WORMS IN LAMBS. 


Gasoline properly administered is sure 
destruction to stomach worms in lambs. 
But it must be administered properly. The 
| “Breeders’ Gazette” says: We have never 
| recommended the administration of gaso- 
line in linseed ofl. Sweet milk should be 
used. The dose of gasoline for a lamb 
is half a tablespoonful administered in 
four ounces of sweet milk; for a sheep use 
one tablespoonful of gasoline, Letthe sheep 
Be very 


| careful that they do not strangle and get 


| 
| 
| 


| possible, 


favorably fy 


the medicine into the lungs. Do not guess 
at the dose; measure it. Repeat the dose 
three times at intervals of twenty-tuur 
hours. When stomach worms are foun’ 
in a flock dose every sheep on the farm, 
sick or well, three times at intervals cf 
twenty-four hours. Change the sheep to 
pasture where no sheep have grazed if 
or put them in the barn. This 
remedy will not remove other kinds of 
worms. Use a good worm powder in ad- 
Cc : 

nt this out. It is better to take 4 
moment's time and preserve this prescrip- 
tion than to wait until the trouble ap- 
pears and then guess at the remedy, the 
dose, the manner and frequency of ad- 
ministration, or write for this oft-printed 
information and await its receipt. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Seothi 
rap the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 


1 Public Sale 60 
Poland-China and Duroc-Jerseys! 


TO BE HELD AT 
MAPLE GROVE FARM, STONINGTON, ILL., 


Wednesday, October 10, 1900. 


The offering wil) be representatior s of the greatest prize-winning Poland- a 
families, including sows bred fur fall litters. One yearling boar, sire Pee Chier seo ere Ser, 
25343 dam Maid of Honor by High Chief, also two March ooarsand three gilts of same breeding. 5 boars 
sired by Perfect | Know 2d, winner of first in class at the Illinois State Fair, 1899; dam Gladius Sunsbine 
by Ideal Sunshine, that are of theshow yard forna, nice growthy fellows fine as silk, Three nice topp 
boars by Perfect | Know 2d dam Maud Look by Look Me Over, two litters by Climax Chief by Chief td 
fection 2d, dams by Perfect 1 Know and High Chief; a show gilt by Perfect I Know 2d dam Perfect Sun- 
shine, Four boars and tour gilts by Alleson 5267. dam Rossville Belle by Referee 6867, by Hero the Cham- 


pion Duroc-Jersey boar at the Worlds Fair. Five boars and five gilts by Orion of Mo. 6127, dam Red Rose 


by Prince Rolle 2079, 24 dam Thorntons Queen 11268, by Comet 4397, by Trobadour 2255 The 
oie tee te em Come to the sale and get in the pu-b, for the new century. Send for FAnecrend = 
ellis the rest. 


COL. J. L. SMITH Sale und 
COL. JUDD McGOWAN, etre: aaa 


ED. F. HURLBUTT, STONINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
2223A GREAT<<<< 


Poland-China Sale 


— 


Missouri Black Chief’s Breeding, 


(ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1900. 


I will sell 10 choice yearling gilts and 40 extra good spring boars and 
sows by Missouri’s Black Chief, 19399, also about 20“early aaotha wae by 
A’s Chief 21014, and one litter of 7 by Perfect I Know. This offering will 
be strictly first-class in every respect. For free catalog address 


E.E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Auctioneers—Col. J. W. Sparks, Marshall, Mo., Col. D. P. McCrack 
Paxton, IIl., Judge Thos. E. Chinn, Independence, Mo. nig 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform jotof February, March and April of both 
great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. 56505A. an ideal Tocumese Cabernet ety 
the very best breddams. Also two eatra good Hereforc bull calves 10 months old. Send for catalog 
Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO, HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., IL. , 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—A SNAP! 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29188 by King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow: 
of boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McOues King 42102. Straight bred dalle 
and asnap atthe price. Call on or address, 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


} Auctioneers. 


























Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars for service. A nice lot of yearli 
100 tstser open t1.00 each, “We ean sult you im priee'e and qualtay.0 Wrtte to shone, ¥ few "nt 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. EER, Prairie du her, Illinois. 


Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever sMjres, &. J. Stone, Stonington, Illinais. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “et ESS SHES, TE alae ee Ea 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. From plain to fancy. Sin- 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before ee Write or 
visit flock. Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 
at front gate. 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


OSCAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL., “Siex’ci.% SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRES <?SOUTHDOWNS szisce ss sire reciente eae 


in; ag gr furnished ; write 
for prices. James W. Turner, B. 144, She] byville,Mo., 
English Berkshire hogs and Southdown sheep for 
American 


sale right, Cail a en MERINO SHEEP ! Both i ieee 


MCUUE, AUXVAS88E, MO. 
Won more than all others at World's Fair and 
EAP {| ational Sheep Shearings. 90 extra rams. 
L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co.. Mo. 












































FOR SALE CH 





! 150 head of tb magh Sheep from | Besr REGISTERED JZRSEY CATTLE. 
ported uc! and ewes. 
e, Mrs. KR. J. HUGHES, Breckenridge, Mo. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred, ai! 
and for sale at reasonable pricea 
Write, no trouble to answer. 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Llinois. 


FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 30 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Eik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 


15 2-year and yea 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS Lu sw 
A 


_ A. ALEXANDER, HUsTONIA, MO 








xtra Good Shropshire Sheep and Poland-China 

E Hogs of Ropes yy oom tor sale 
rgain Prices, for ys. ress, 

gine: ‘SMITH BROS., No. 245 Brookfield, Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Pairs, trios or males, shipped anywhere. Safe de- 


teed. 
ey Se UGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 
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Fair on earth. 
free. 


St. Louis Fair. 


Louis Fair, 


in the Textile Department. 


high feather on exhibition. 
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1I900. 


The greatest, most comprehensiv 
Competition open to the world. Space and entries 
The liberal premium list more liberal than ever this year. 
One fare round trip on all railroads, made especially for the Great 


combined with St. 
lavishly dispiayed in her fall festivities. 


MAGNIFICENT AGGREGATION OF BRILLIANT FEATURES THIS YEAR 


The most elaborate and extensive exhibits in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Machinery, Farm Implements, Dairy Products, Fruits, 
Vegetables and the most artistic displays ever seen of woman’s work 


and most 


The all-powerful magnet of Fair Week, that attracts hundreds 
of thousands of visitors to St. Louis, where a royal welcome awaits 
all who will come to enjoy the manifold attractions of the Great St. 
Louis’s proverbial hospitality so 


P| The leading LIVE STOCK SHOW OF AMERIOA, bringing in 
direct competition the choicest blooded stock of the leading breed- 
ers of this or any other country. 


The Poultry Show is concededly the most attractive and thor- 
oughly representative in the world. There will be 6,000 birds of 


The leading manufacturers of all character of agricultural im- 
plements will have an impressive display of their new and improved 
machinery and most modern devices. 


ROBERT AULL, President. 


attractive annual 


any Fair. 


of America 


eighth of a mile. 


day,’’ October 4. 
the mile track. 





Will have the largest number of rin 
This year it will be a wor d-beate ter. 

The carriage department will have vehicles of all character, design and manufacture from Main to 
Manils. The entries are nearly double those of previous years—a record which speaks for itself. 

Note the magnitude, magnificence and magnetism of the special attractions this glorious year of 1900. 

A myriad of high-class events. 

Four days’ Grand Trotting Meeting, beginning Tuesday, October 2, and closing Friday, October 5, on 
the unsurpassingly beautiful mile course. The fastest harness horses in the West will compete. 

€€€€€€€E€€EEES PECIAL DDDD3>33330D 

Match race for $5,000.00, between the celebrated and popular stallion, Joe Patchen, record 2:0134, and 
the phenomenal California pacer, Anaconda, record 2:02)4, will take place on mile track, either We nes- 
day or ‘‘Big Thursday”’ of Fair Week. 


ATTRACTION EXTRAORDINARY. 


Grand International contest for the championship of the world, Motor Cycles and Motor Tricycles, 
between the champion of France, Mons. Albert Champion and Kenneth A. Skinner, of Boston, champion 


These novel, interesting and speed 


One mile, five mile and twenty-five mile races, on the mile track. These machines are whirlwinds of 
speed, and last week at OC! icago made a mile in 1 minute 6 seconds. 
tween Mons. Albert Champion and a thoroughbred race horse, the horse to receive a start of about one- 


contests will take 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, TIME-HONORED CHILDREN'S DAY, ALL CHILDREN ADMITTED FREE. 


There will also be a mile race be- 


lace Wednesday, October 3, and “Big Thurs- 
Interstate Automobile race between Buffalo and St. Louis machines, fifteen miles, on 


we THE BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST AND BEST!@ 


THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR—FAIR GROUNDS! 


40th ANNUAL FAIR——OPENS OCTOBER I, 


THE HORSE SHOW 
, the brightest features and the most liberal prizes ever offered at 





»>>>GENERAL ADMISSION 50 CENTS.<<<« 
MEEKEEEKK KSEE SEK EKER CEE KK CEE KEK KEKE -EKE KCK E KEKE KEKE E-ECKEC CCE CCC CEE 


CLOSES OCTOBER 6. 
A SPLENDID ARRAY OF 
AMPHITHEATER ATTRACTIONS 


The world-famous St. Belmos in their matchless aerial act and 
daring mid-air leaps through a heart of fifteen daggers and electric 
The most marvelous trapeze acts of the age. 


Rae and Benedetto, the greatest artists of the world, ia their 
—e thrilling and fascinating revolving ladder acts. 


fires. 


me. 


In the Kinetoscope building will be exhibited Sager’s magni- 
ficent collection of moving pictures, omnes the only views of the 
recent Galveston disaster, scenes in the Ch 
views of recent Naval engagements and scenes at the Paris Ex 
oe, ane for the first time here, pictures of the recent Shar ~ 


Rublin fight. 


Professor John E. Baidwia, the celebrated balloonist, who repre- 
sented the United States Government at Ouba during the recent 
Spanish War, will give the greatest exhibition of balloon ascensions 
He reaches an altitude of from 
three to five thousand feet and performs d 
a trapeze bar. His act is the most sensational and daring ever un- 
He gives a balloon battle, a most 


and parachute leaps ever seen. 


dertaken by a human being. 
novel and realistic spectacle. 


JOS. A. MURPHY, Secretary. 


1900. 


A sigh tofa 


War, roms 


aring feats in mid-air on 
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J She Re arkets 





WHBAT, on track—Lower and dull. 


No. 2 red at 77%4@77™% delivered this side 
«mainly at 77 4c). 

No. 2 red at 75c to Tétse delivered this 
side and at 74#4c to Thy 

No. 4 at range of Tle to 724c (fancy, T3@ 


744ec) delivered 
No. 2 hard at 7T3c to 73 
No. 3 hard, choice at 724sc 


tec delivered. 
and on p. t. 








delivered. 

CORN, on tratk—Nos. 2 mixed and white 
4c better’ demand fair for former, but 
white slow. 


40'4c delivered 
» delivered 
< 


No. 2 mixed, 
No, 2 yellow, 





No. 2 white, delivered, 
No. 3 white, 414c delivered 
OATS, on track—White stronger—in de- 


mand. Mixed better, too 
No, 2 mixed, 224 @22'« 
23e. 
No. 8 mixed, 22@22%4c delivered nominal. 
No. 4 mixed, 214ec delivered nominal. 


» 


No. 2 Northern mixed, 23c 


selections, 22% 


No. 2 whiie 3'.42%ce—faney clipped, 
“BMC. 
No. 3 white, 25@ 





vu 
No. 4 white, 24c delivered—selections 


more 


RYE—No., 2 steady at 5éc delivered, 





MILLFEED—Firm, but offerings, both 
spot and to come in, are small, while the 
demand is excellent Bran quotable East 
St. Louis at 70c in large and Tle in small 
sks., and 68@65c in bulk; skd. mixed feed 


At country points bran sold at 
bran at 69c and shorts at 


at 3@7be. 
jie. This side, 


76c. At mill bran jobs at 72c and ships at 
S0c, 

HAY—Received 420 tons local and 156 
tons through; shipped 260 tons. Market 
holds strong for timothy, the medium 


wanted for shipment, and | 
feedin rP .galo2kySHRDUU 
Prairie still firm, as 


grades being 
the best for 
the best for feeding. 
supply shows no increase 
demand, but the low grades dull. 
on trk, range Timothy $12@12.00 for 
choice; $11@11.50 tor No. 1, $9.50@10 for No. 
2, $8@9 for No. 3, prairie, $8@8.50 for choice, 


$7.50@8 for No. 1, $6.50@7 for No. 2, $6@6.50 
for No. 3. Clover—$7.50@11. 
; rye $5. 


STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.25 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 
Wheat— 














Closed Range Close 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Sept 76% b @... 76% n 
Oct ...77%b 7 yr 765% b 
Dec ...79b ROX Pre 78% b 
May Son soccReewe 82n 
Corn— 
Sept of 
Oct 37% 
Dec 3% 
Year 33% b 
Oats— 
Sept 21% 
Oct ou 
Dec 3b 
May 24% a 
Cash eat By corn an eats ‘ranged: 
Last Lear. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheai— 
No. 2 red ...714%@.... 78 @i8% 78%@ii% 
No. 3 red...69 @70% T7 @I™%, Ti%4@i5 
No. 4 winter .62 @bs 72 @i4% 70 @i2% 
No. 2 hard. oe 724@73% 73 Q@73'%2 
No. 3 hard. .67 - 72%4@72% 72%@.. 
ehasieay ae 39%.@410 39%@40%4 
iseacsea “a 16@.... 
No. 2 white. misari 42 42%@.... 
No. 3 white. .32%@.. aXe, 414@.... 
234%4@.... 22% @22% 224%@22% 
. 8 — 22 @.... 22%@... 
No. 2 north.244@.. 3 @.... B @.. 
No. *white.2 @.. 2%4@2% B%@26% 
No. 3 white.24 @s 2444@254% 24%@25% 
No. 4 white.284@2%4 24%@.. 2 @24% 
WOOL. 





Missour! and Tilinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing ... 
Braid and low 








Burry and clear mixed . . @ 

Slightly burry .........c.05+.-s-00e 15 @15' 
BATA DUSTY ......0e.ccccccveccsee oe 12%@13 
Laght filme ........ cccccscecves coves 16 @17 
BS DID ons vccecn .copesce coccccces 13 @l4 


Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright ‘medium 
Dark and sandy .. 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Heavy fine ge 

Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 
Medium 





Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) ... 
Medium Goose) 
Burry 
Hard burry 
Tubwashed— 








Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear.. 18 @20 
Ls Ae 
Black and seedy from 
less than quotations. 








8 : ‘to 6c a pound 


Givz.N 3gSHRDLUHRDLU 
COTTON—Considerabie strength was 
shown by cotton to-day, and especially in 
futures, which showed an all-round ad- 
vance. This strength was brought about 
chiefly by Liverpool, which was higher 
for both spots and futures. That market 
eased off some late, but closed 4 to & 
points better for futures. New York op- 
ened 13 to 14 points higher, and the close 


was %c up for spots and from 32 to 35 
points for futures. 


Local Market—Steady and unchanged. 
Sales 100 bales. 
Ordinary ...... ... 9 9-16 
Good ordinary ... 9 9-16 
Good middling . 9 15-16 


a aun, | 
| 
| 


Good clover in | 
Prices | 


a | redtop at from 50c to $8. 


| grades are still in demand, and firm; 


Middling 9g pln e des cedpesmehens ..104 
Good middling poy Se ree 104g 
Middling fair Fovcoghs saphena é 10% 
Bagging—1%-lb. 8.10c per yard; 2-Ib. 
8.35c; 214-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties $1.32. Hemp 


twine %c per Ib. 
EGGS—Fresh stock firm and in good lo- 
e = demand, at Me, loss off 
BU TTER—U nchanged. The 
while 
qualities, improving 


all poorer although 





in price, were lightly dealt in, and quot- 
ably unchanged. Creamery—Extra, 214%@ 
22c; firsts, 18@1%c; seconds, lic. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, l6c; firsts, Ibe. Dairy— 
Extra, 17¢ firsts, 16c; grease, 4@4¢c. 
Country—Choice, 12e; poor to fair, 8@10c. 
The above figures are for round lots— 
about lc per pound more is charged in a 
small way. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins, 1144c; 
singles, 11%c; Y. A., 124ce; New York, 12c. 
Limburger, 10'46@1lic; Swiss, 14@15c; brick, 
1l@1142c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Spring chickens, av- 
erage receipts, 8%c; old chickens, hens, 
7%c; old roosters, 34c. Old turkeys, 7c; 


choice dressing stock, 9c. 
, 6%c. Live pigeons and 


young turkeys, 
Dueks, 7 Gee 
squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

PECANS—Searce and nominally firm at 
from 8@8'4c for Western to 10@11c for Tex- 


e 





as 
SORGHUM~—Varies a good deal in qual- 

ity, and ranges in price from l5c to 25c per 

2 barrels at 20c. 

Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 

Small sale lots 





| gallon Sale: 
POP CORN- 
per 10@ pounds on cob. 
pearl at $1.75. 
BROOM CORN—Receipts fair in amount 
Lsee prices are easy; quote the range now 
at from $60 per ton for common to $90 for 


choice. 
GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)—Both 





clover and timothy in demand and firm- 
| er- good grades of each were slightly 
higher. Market quiet otherwise. Clover 


at from $6 to $9.50—outside for extra good 
llots only; timothy at from $3.75 to $4.40; 
The 7 sacks of 
{redtop seed was erroneously reported as 





having sold at $4.50, should have read $4. 
Sales: Clover—100 sacks in lots at quota- 
tions, 4 sacks at $2, 2 at $3, 1 at $6.75, 1 at 
$7.50, 2 at $7.75, 5 and 1 at $8, 4 at $8.38, 14 
at $9, 14 at $9.08, 30 at $9.11, 7 at $9.20, 49 at 
$9.38. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bushel 
for prime. In lots smaller than car loads 
at $1.15 for prime—inferior less. 

DRIED FRUIT—Offerings lighter. Mar- 
ket unchanged, though probably not so 
firm. Apples: Evaporated—Rings at 312@ 
4c, quarters at 3%c to de, chops at 4@\¢ 
peelings at %c; sundried—quarters at 3c to 
3%c—chops and peelings nominal. Peaches 
—Fancy evaporated unpeeled halves at 5c, 
sun-dried at 2%@3c. Sales, 125 packages 
apples (sun-dried quarters and evaporated 
rings) at quotations. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
}) beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 
| -screened Sc per bushel less. Western at 
$1.50—weevily Lima beans at 6c per 
pound. 

HONEY- 


less. 


Comb at Ie to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %4@ic per 
pound higher. 

APPLES—Quote rail receipts in bbls. at 
from Tic to $1 for poor, $1.25 to $1.75 for fair 
to choice and $2 to $2.50 for fancy Jona- 
than. Eastern mixed varieties at $1.0 to 
$2.20, and straight lots maidenblush at $2.25 
@2.50. Bulk mixed varieties (near-by sell- 
ing at 50@55c per bbl. measure. 

PEACHES—Sales of Michigan at 75c@ 
$1 per bu. basket, 20@25c per 1-5-bu. basket. 
Near-by consigned lots sold at 25c to 40c 
per %-bu. basket for small and 50c to @#ec 
for choice to fancy red and yellow varie- 
ties; bu. boxes small to medium white 
heath at 50c to Tic. 

PEARS—Quote: Duchess at $1.25 to $1.50, 
Eastern Sheldon at $2, do Seckel at $8.25, 
Bartlett at $3.25@3.50, Kiefer at $1.50@1.75 
per bbl. Near-by Duchess at 35c and Kie- 
fer at 25c per %-bu. basket. 

GRAPES—Quote: Ohio 8-lb. baskets at 
11@18e for Ives and Worden, l4e for Con- 
cord, 12@15¢e for Niagara, 10@llc for Elvi- 


Inferior lots | 


better | 


lve and 22@23c for Delaware; pony baskets 
| Delaware at 12@13c and Niagara at 8@10c; 

Michigan Worden at 12@13c. Home-grown 
}and near-by in Hght supply and quiet; %- 
} bu. baskets Concord and white varieties 
| selling at 35c; Virginia at 2c per Ib. 
CANTALOU PES—Quote standard crates 
at $1.75@2; pony and 2-3 crates at $1 to 
| $1.25. 

QUINCES—Quotable at $2.50@2.75 per 
bbl. for consigned lots, and at 60c per %- 
bu. basket for home-grown. 
| PLUMS—Damsons in limited supply and 
| 








steady at 60@5c per %-bu. basket. 

CRAB APPLES—We quote choice New 
{York and Michigan Siberian at $2.50 per 
| bbl. 
| POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio: 
| Sales from farmers’ wagons were at 26@ 
30c per bu., fancy bluff stock bringing 
| more. Northern quotable on basis of 37@ 
'38c E. trk. for sound, bright, white stock, 
Boat receipts higher, choice selling at 26@ 
28c and the poorer lots down to 25c. 
ONIONS—Sales: Iowa globe at 50@55c 
del., Missouri globe at 46@5lc. 

{| SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 40@50c, queen at 50@60c, yel- 
low and red nansemond at Tic per bu. 
loose and at $2 for Bermuda and queen 


and at $2.75 per bbl. for nansemond on or- 





ders. 
PICKLING ONLONS—Quote home- 
grown white at 65c per %-bu. basket. 
LIVE STOCK 





HORSES 
erate run, the 
Southern qualities; 


The week opened with a mod- 
bulk of which consisted of 
very few Eastern or 
export horses were available, though the 
demand was liberal and representative 
and could have handled quite a number 
to advantage. Southern business was rep- 
resented by a goodly number 
who were ready takers of all the smooth, 
suitable offerings in their class, the im- 
proved competition resulting in about a 
$5 per head advance on the most desirable 
grades. From common to choice the range 
on Southern horses was $25 to $75, with the 
bulk bringing $50 to $65, and an occasional 
sale up to $10. The few good 1,200 to 1,400- 


while plain to good drivers sold at $70 to 

$120. 
Horse 

mon to good, 


quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
$90 to $150; choice to fancy, 
$155 to $225. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $160; bulk $110 to $140. Coach horses, 
$150 to $300. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 lbs.—Common to good, $60 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $40 to $50; choice 
to extra, $50 to $70. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—As a result of the dull situation 
in the market during the past two weeks 
the opening receipts for this week were 
very light, ruling around the smallest in 
many weeks. Arrivals to dealers were 
rather limited and the commission supply 
amounted to less than 100 head. Conse- 
quently the opening was quiet and dealers 
reported no change in the feeling or ten- 
dency from the market of the previous 
two weeks. Owing to the fact that no 
British pack mules are being bought and 
that mining mules are selling slowly on 
account of Eastern complications, the 
trade is being made depend on the South- 
ern demand, which at present is backward 
and not up to its volume for this time of 
year. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 


14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $55 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4000to 5000 
14% hands, extreme range.. 40 0 to 57 50 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 45 0to 5 00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57 50to 80 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
16 to 16% ——— extreme 

Rr 95.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

GRIND iccccc.s 5 Mihbeccccabes 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales’ represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices abové bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


LIVE STOCK 
KETS ON PAGE 4. 


ADDITIONAL MAR- 


If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
Steel Works, St. Lovis, for Catalogue. 

















CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. C0., 


915 NORTH SIXTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Largest Dealers in Dairy Supplies in the World. 
4 Supplies of every description for the Creamery and Cheese Factory, the 
Dairyman and Milk Dealer. 
Boilers and Engines, Feed Cookers, Stock Tanks, Refrigerating and Ice- 
Making Machinery. 
OUR REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


Will Cool the Butter Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. 


7’ sure and see cur Large Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. Write 
or ask for Free Catalogues. 


of buyers ' 


Ib. chunks offered brought $90 to $127.50, ° 


SUGAR BEET EXPERIMENTS. 





The Nebraska Experiment Station has 
just issued Bulletin No. 67. This is a 
condensed report on the experiments with 
sugar beets in 1899. The bulletin may be 
obtained free of cost, by residents of the 
state, upon writing to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The sugar beet experiments were con- 
tinued in 1899 on land in the Platte River 
Valley at Ames, Dodge County, Nebras- 
ka. The Standard Cattle Co., located at 
that point, in addition to furnishing land 
for the experiment plots, also placed two 
thousand acres of sugar beets at the dis- 
posal of the Station, for experimental pur- 
poses. This area comprised a considerable 
number of varieties of beets, also soils of 
different character, treatment, cropping, 
etc. It was thus possible to carry on a 
part of the experimental work on a very 
large scale. 

In spacing beets the most satisfactory 
results were obtained by having the space 
between the rows of beets eighteen 
inches, with beets eight inches apart in 
the row. .This admits of horse cultiva- 
tion and yet brings the plants sufficiently 
close together to prevent their growing 
too large. 

Experiments in 1899 and previous years 
have shown that shallow cultivation 
throughout the growing season is desir- 
able. Deep cultivation dries out the soil 
to a greater depth and decreases the yield 
of beets. This is true on both heavy and 
light scil in Nebraska. Three to four 
inches is deep enough to cultivate and hoe 
the beets. 

The use of commercial fertilizers and 
of barnyard manure increased materially 
the yield per acre, but not the sugar con- 
tent or purity of the beets. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from the use of 
commercial ferilizers is not sufficient to 
pay for theig cost. With barnyard 
manure, however, the case is entirely dif- 
‘ferent, and its use either for a previous 
crop or directly for the beet crop was 
profitable. 

Of the: varieties tested during 1898 aud 
, 1899, on both heavy and light soil, the best 
; were the original Klein Wanzlebener, Pio- 
neer Klein Wanzlebener, Vilmorin, Dru- 
mez Elite and Knauer. 

A very striking difference was to be 
noticed in beets growing in different soils. 
The fields covered by the experiments in- 
| cludea both a sandy loam soil and a com- 
pact clay. A ¢omparison of these soils 
for beet raising both in a year of average 
rainfall (1898) and of excessive, rainfall 
(1899) showed that the heavy soil produced 
very much better beets, although they 
did not mature so rapidly as did those on 
the lighter soil. 

No successful method treating the leaf 
spot disease has thus far been discovered. 
Fungicides such as ‘Bordeaux mixture” 
proved themselves of only limited remedial 
value. Young leaves sprayed with the 
solution were, to a great extent at least, 
prevented from taking the disease, but no 
curative was found for leaves already at- 
tacked. The disease was, in most cases, 
first noticed and most destructive on land 
on which beets had been grown the previ- 
ous year. T. L. LYON. 

Nebraska Experiment Station. 











MADISON CO., 8S. E. MO.—The dry 
weather damaged all growing crops more 
or less. G. B. COOK. 

Sept. 22. 


HOLT Co., N. W. MO.—Oats are no 
good, having been damaged by rain 
storms. Wheat: was good but somewhat 
damaged. H. L. WARD. 

Sept. 2. 


HOLT CoO., N, Ww. ¥ MO.—The late corn 
was badly damaged by worms in the ear. 
Apples have falien off badly all the sea- 
son, and they are of poor quality. 

H. A. DANKERS. 


Sepi. 22. 


MARION CO, N. E. MO.—Wheat is 
generally real good in quality. While we 
suffered from the drouth, yet corn is bet- 
ter by far than we expected. It varies, 
some being chaffy and some solid. Oats 
were a good yield and heavy and were 
saved in good condition. Apples have 
fallen so badly that fears are entertained 
that the supply will be short. 

J. J. SUTER. 

Sept. 22 
meatal Ss VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 


ALO VIA > PA- 
FIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
era) Agent, St. Louis Mo. It ts well worth 
the money; send for it. 











THE SPECIALIST IS THE MASTER. 





That this is the day and age of special- 
ists, no one will deny, and this is as true 
of the professions as it is of such fields 
of industry as electricity, chemistry, 
metalurgy, geology, etc., while in the 
legal as well as the medical professions 

| we find those who achieve the greatest 
success are those who concentrate their 
abilities toward one, and only one, branch 
of their chosen avocation. Besides, in 
the vast field of medical practice, discov- 
eries and adaptations are being constantly 
developed, hence, the specialist is in a po- 
sition to successfully cope with one par- 
ticular ailment, in the treatment of which 
the general practitioner would, most prob- 
ably, record an utter failure. 

Much could be written to sustain the 
above proposition, but facts need little 
argument. The city of St. Louis is par- 
ticularly fortunate in counting among her 
citizens as many as three physicians who 
are specialists in their practice, and who 
are noted, not alone in this country, but 
in Europe as well, as having made great 
advances in special fields. One of these 
gentlemen is W. A. Lewin, M. D., whose 
discoveries and researches have placed 
him in such an enviable position among 
both the people and the medical profes- 
sion. This gentleman gives his entire at- 
tention to the treatment of Rupture, and 
his method is painless, requires no cut- 
ting, nor causes any loss of time from 
business. Sufferers living at a distance 
from St. Louis, and unable to come to the 
city to be treated, can be relieved by the 
doctor’s ‘“‘Home Treatment,’ which has 
cured a great number. Upwards of 3,000 
cures have been effected during the last 
ten years, and it is learned that these 
cures are permanent. The address of this 
famous specialist, in another column, 
should be noted and sufferers from rup- 
ture and hernia, who desire to be cured, 
should place themselves in communication 
with him without delay. 


BONE CUTTER.—The advertisement of 
the Humphrey Bone Cutter appears in 
this issue, and we very gladly call the at- 
tention of our readers to it. The Humph- 
rey machine is not an experiment, Mr. 
Humphrey, the maker, is both a skilled 
machinist and a practical poultryman. 
They are issuing a very handsome cata- 
log of which their Egg Record is a new 
feature. Write to Humphrey & Sons, 
Joliet, 11l.,, and mention this paper. 


THE ADVANCE FENCE CoO. of Peoria, 
Ill., has opened its advertising campaign 
for the new season, as will be seen else- 
where in this issue of our paper. These 
are the people who sell their product di- 
rect from the factory to the consumer. 
They employ no salesmen or middlemen in 
any way, and save to the purchaser the 
money ordinarily expended in this way, 
which, of course, has to be added to the 
cost of the article itself, thereby increas- 
ing its cost to the consumer by just that 
much. The Advance fence is well known, 
and largely used by our readers. Please 
refer to their advertisement and write 
for prices. 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 





In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have 
placed upon the market a Farmer's 
Handy Wagon that is only 2% inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 


guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit arly axle. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yest round. The 
Sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc, are prominent féatures ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 





Heintz, General Agent, R. G 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“CORRECT WEIGHT MEANS PROFIT AND 
OVERWEIGHT MEANS DECREASED PROFIT: 





SUCCESS; Loca! 
AND LOSS” 


“THE STANDARD” 


The Only Scale House in the United 
* tates doing a strictly mai! order busi nes. 
No salesmen out!! Saves us big expenses 
saves you big money!!! Get catalogue and 
prises on our scalés — and circular with 

formation of value to any one using 
@ wagon scale. Nineteen years’ experi 
ence. Not in any scale combine, trust or poo 


Standard Scale & Fixtures ( Ory 
G10 N. 4th street, St. Louis, M 
+ Local and Long Distance Tel. Main vt Mt 
Refer to Dun's. Bradstreet’s or any bank 
or banker, at St, Louis, 








STEEL TANK. 





STEEL ROOFING. 


LLL 0. K. Harry Steel Works 


OOOO! + 
‘ 


STEEL FENCING. 





2838-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAY BALE TIB. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 


Qa WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“3g 





ATTENTION TAX-PAYERS! 


On September Ist next I will be ready to receive pay- 
ment of CURRENT REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 

All persons paying same during the month of Sep- 
tember will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue 





QUICKLY AND PERMANENTLY 


CURED. 


NO PAY U! UNTIL CURED 


Rij lf REMEMBRR, I have on right in St 
a > nearly ten years cured over 3.000 


. Louisans. 


No Pain; No Cutting. Enclose 4 cts. ~<A Booklet on Ruptare, 


W.A. LEWIN, M. D., oititi ttn. 211 N. 7th st , St. Louis. 





VERY SMOKER Fas ~ J eS 
Twin Tobacco ——— 
only anti- cae ere 
Patented, Ask your for it, 
sent free for 25c, 
N, 19th 8t., St. Louis. y et 
wholesale ' drug house in St. Louis. 








THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE or Alcohol 


Kee fam and Nareotic Drug Using. 


Qerresposdence solicited and con: 
UC pr.5.2. Bisine, Mgr & 
Cire or fx nai rye arses |) 


FEED MILLS), 


Every Man His Own Miller. 

The latest improved, Does all kinds of oe 

Most durable, has groun 
over 15,000 bushels with- 
out repair or expense. 
fastest grinder, has ground 
300 bushels in 4 hours. 
Lightest draft and lowest 
price, The World's Best! 
Send for prices to manu- 
Sootarees. 

N.M. FIELD Mfg.Co., 

8th & Howard, 8t. Louis. 

Suceessors to J. A, Field Mfg. Co. 











Excursion to Cincinnati. 





On October 6th, the B. & 0. 8-W. R. BR. will 
Sell tickets to Cincinnati and return, at the 
very low raie of $6.00, allowing passengers 
two full days in Cincinnati. This is the last 
cheap excursion of the seuson to that int, 
Full information at B. & O. 8-W. Office, 
Broadway and Locust street. 





hae - Eng lish Berkshires, all ages. 
J. frenss. Macedonia, Phelps. con Mo 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Pisen, 
Bom. Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Se 
NP. sre fr catahgge lie enerar ings 


wo FO FOR RLANONA feteccre a 

















ARM FOR RENT—300 iranite City, 
F Ills. W.M, Horton, Fullerton on Bldg. St. Louis. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AY AER CIAL 
Dehn 


Grand &¥rankiin. Aves, (Y.M.C. A.Bldg.) Most thor 
ough and cal young men and 
non hoo and English 
We are never abie to 

and x apety the demand f od Tow our graduates. [ay 


MR,Pros. Gd Lay yo Aves.,St. Louis 











ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Hicteacn 


Shorthand and Business College. 
Spelling, Feamanthip. seo Fin Finest eahool 0% ic 


the city. vend 
cular. 219, 220, land *% 283 Odd Fellows 
Baildi Mo, 


ng, St. Louis, 
A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


‘a ait pretca bases ae es. 


and ere businese hou 
i iy reliable peer 


. telegraph operators 
Positions procured aor Graduates, For taterce of 
, address, 4. G. BOMMER, President 


Porkimacworpel 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE 
eee and Chesteotsun ‘Louis, Mo. 


haan NRIIDUAL a a 1 


mates greater 
than supply. OPEN ALE 
Cal or Write t for Catalogue. 


$500 TO $2500 @ year ma the Civil Civ Service 


sutention. We prepare 3000 bad Py ied 
' address, Civil, S&® 
vice Box %2 Chambersburg, Pen™* 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 

















—_ the fave re give Ses Family 
Souren the machen 








204 Market street, 


SHARPLES “BUTTERCUP” 


CREAM rat daa 
SEY a 


hay, on a, 
Sana 


St. Louis, Vio- 
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